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FOREWORD 


The  following  study  has  been  made,  and  is  published  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  on  Penal  Affairs,  having  its  office  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  actual  work  of  investigation  and  of  preparation  of  the  study  for 
publication  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Leon  Stern,  the  committee’s  Secretary 
of  Research  and  Field  Studies.  The  study  was  begun  in  the  year  1925, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Judge  George  A.  Baldwin,  and  the  under- 
signed, at  the  time  an  additional  law  judge. 

The  data  which  are  the  basis  of  the  printed  study  are  chiefly  those 
obtained  in  1925  but  have  been  brought  down  to  date.  Where  changed 
conditions  have  required  some  change  of  statement,  these  are  noted  in 
the  study  as  printed.  While  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  county  proba- 
tion and  court  officers  in  gathering  the  material,  the  work  is  that  of  the 
Committee  and  its  Research  Secretary,  and  not  of  these  officers.  It  repre- 
sents a study  from  without,  by  an  independent  investigator,  uninfluenced 
by  local  officials.  The  independence  and  disinterestedness  of  the  study,  we 
think,  gives  increased  value  to  its  conclusions,  its  criticisms  and  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  unusual  industrial  growth  of  Beaver  County  has  brought  to  us 
a greatly  mixed  population,  and  various  conditions  of  living.  Very  grave 
social  problems  have  come  with  this  growth.  The  indications  are  that 
the  growth  will  continue,  and  the  problems  increase  in  magnitude  and  in- 
tensity. The  welfare  of  the  county  requires  that  we  study  these  problems 
and  attempt  to  meet  them  seriously,  intelligently  and  systematically.  Many 
of  them  may  be  dealt  with  by  social  agencies  alone,  since  they  never  re- 
quire the  action  of  county  authorities  or  the  courts.  Others,  involving 
crime,  neglect  of  families,  juvenile  delinquency  and  dependency,  reach  the 
courts,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  punishment  or  such  other  treatment  as 
will  produce  the  best  results  for  society.  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
both  classes  such  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  close  co-operation  of  all 
social  and  official  agencies.  Only  so  can  they  be  handled  most  economi- 
cally, efficiently  and  humanely.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  more 
fully  organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  social  and  official  powers  and 
agencies  of  the  county.  We  think  the  study  which  is  here  presented  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  work. 

FRANK  E.  READER, 
President  Judge,  36th  Judicial  District. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley , Secretary,  Department  of  Welfare 

This  study  of  the  treatment  of  adult  offenders  and  children  by  the 
courts  of  Beaver  County,  made  bv  Mr.  Leon  Stern,  Secretary  of  Research 
and  Field  Studies  of"  the  PENNSYLVANIA  COMMITTEE  ON 
PENAL  AFFAIRS,  is  full  of  interest.  The  treatise  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  five  parts : A history  of  the  county;  an  explanation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Beaver  County  and  the  courts,  with  a study  of  the  work  of  the 
probation  officers ; an  enumeration  of  the  social  resources  of  the  county ; 
an  analysis  of  the  findings  in  terms  of  community  organization  and  the 
need  for  the  co-ordination  and  correlation  of  the  activities  of  the  courts, 
public  agencies  and  private  agencies ; and  finally,  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  President  Judge  and  for  possible  community  action. 

It  is  alleged  that  industrially  Beaver  County  ranks  fourth  in  the  State 
and  seventh  in  the  United  States.  Obviously  her  wealth  is  great.  The 
citizens  represent  more  than  twenty  different  nationalities. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  busy  cosmopolitan  unit  of  our  common- 
wealth, financial  prosperity  has  not  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  plans  for 
the  protection  of  her  people: — the  education  of  her  children,  the  care  of 
the  under-privileged,  the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  sick — both  physically  and 
mentally. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  has  shown  its  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  county  wel- 
fare plans.  In  addition,  a survey  of  the  blind  was  made  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Welfare,  during  the 
spring  of  1928.  A branch  was  organized  and  work  started  in  February, 
1928. 

The  County  Commissioners  have  willingly  assumed  their  share  of 
responsibility  in  providing  funds  with  which  to  rebuild  the  crippled  and  in 
supporting  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

The  social  clubs  of  the  county  are  active  in  their  moral  and  financial 
support.  Twenty-nine  welfare  workers  are  employed  in  the  countv.  Nine 
of  these  are  trained  social  workers.  There  is  among  the  lay  citizens  of 
the  community  a recent  and  very  genuine  revival  of  interest  in  human  im- 
provement. Many  are  aware  that  a closer  co-ordination  of  the  various 
social  agencies  and  court  procedure  is  much  to  be  desired  and  will  welcome 
this  study. 

The  court  has  a keen  appreciation  of  existing  local  needs ; is  sym- 
pathetic in  its  understanding  of  county  problems  and  co-operative  in  its 
relationship  to  the  various  agencies  working  in  the  interest  of  human  bet- 
terment. 

Thus,  on  every  hand  there  is  evidenced  a continuous  display  of  well- 
directed  purpose  and  energy. 
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I.  The  County  and  Its  People 

Historical  Background 

Beaver  is  a western  tier  county,  the  third  from  the  south  line  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  formed  in  1800  from  Washington  and  Alle- 
gheny Counties  to  the  south.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Beaver,  a fine 
creek  within  its  territory. 

The  county  is  in  that  section  of  western  Pennsylvania  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  later,  in  the  notorious  Whiskey 
Rebellion.  Because  of  the  disputes  between  the  French  and  English  in 
Colonial  days,  which  made  the  Indian  menace  a constant  one,  the  territory 
was  not  opened  until  long  after  Zeisberger,  a Moravian  missionary,  pene- 
trated into  the  region.  The  town  of  Moravia,  now  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Lawrence,  remains  as  a memento  of  Zeisberger’s  work  among 
the  Indians.  Coming  to  this  section  with  a band  of  Christian  Indians  from 
what  is  now  Bradford  County  he  founded  Friedenstadt,  now  no  longer  in 
existence.  An  Indian  settlement  not  far  from  Legionville,  near  Economy 
on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  southern  border  of  Beaver  County,  was  once 
famous. 

The  first  white  settler  is  said  to  have  been  Levi  Dungan,  who  settled  at 
Frankfort  Springs  in  the  southwestern  end  of  the  county  in  the  year  1772. 
The  original  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish.  Other  settlers  were  English  and 
Quakers,  who  were  responsible  for  the  early  development  of  blast  fur- 
naces in  Beaver  County. 

The  Harmony  Society,  a band  of  German  pietists  who  had  separated 
from  the  established  Lutheran  Church,  founded  Economy  in  1826.  They 
had  originally  planted  their  settlement  at  Harmony,  near  Zelionople,  in 
Butler  County,  but  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Harmony,  Ind. 
After  selling  their  Indiana  holdings  to  Owen,  the  Utopian  Socialist,  they 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  founded  their  famous  communistic  colony 
at  Economy,  Pa.  A secession  movement  from  the  colony  under  Count 
Leon  resulted  in  a temporary  colony,  New  Philadelphia,  at  Phillipsburg 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Economy.  The  town  of 
Monaca  later  sprang  up  at  that  spot. 

The  Harmony  Society 

The  Harmony  Society  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  forces  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Beaver  County  down  to  very  recent  times.  This  society  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  various  industries  and  founded  the 
manufacture  of  secondary  steel  products  for  which  the  county  is  now 
famous.  The  industries  founded  by  Quakers  and  others  from  Philadelphia 
had  languished  after  the  failure  of  the  branch  United  States  Bank  at  New 
Brighton  and  because  of  the  Civil  War  period  depression.  It  was  the 
Harmonists  who  took  over  these  properties,  rebuilt  the  industrial  towns, 
and  re-established  the  industries.  They  named  and  laid  out  Beaver  Falls 
on  the  site  of  the  town  that  had  been  called  Brighton.  They  started  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  silk,  steel  implements,  and  were 
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also  the  largest  shareholders  in  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Company  at  Beaver 
Falls.  They  mined  cannel  coal  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  county 
at  Darlington  and  Cannelton.  They  sold  part  of  their  tract  at  Economy  to 
found  the  town  of  Ambridge,  the  steel  town  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. They  were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Little  Sawmill 
Railroad  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Their  interests 
extended  outside  the  county  to  the  oil  fields  at  Tidioute,  Warren  County, 
and  elsewhere. 

No  member  of  the  Harmony  Society  received  wages  or  owned  prop- 
erty. Their  government  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  whose  rule  was 
absolute.  The  colony  was  a communistic  theocracy,  vowed  to  celibacy. 
The  colony  has  long  been  dissolved.  A member  who  married  had  to 
leave  the  society,  although  members  were  readmitted  after  marriage  when 
the  children  had  grown  up.  The  language  of  the  colonists  was  German 
and  the  government  affairs  as  well  as  the  religious  services  were  con- 
ducted in  that  language.  Their  interests,  however,  were  not  tied  in  any 
way  to  Germany.  They  took  a leading  part  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
county  and  helped  to  establish  and  endow  its  schools  and  colleges.  The 
influence  of  these  German  Pietists  was  cultural  and  industrial,  and  at  an 
early  date  laid  the  foundation  for  the  industrial  leadership  of  the  Beaver 
Valley.  But  they  have  not  made  an  impress  on  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
county  as  did  the  Scotch-Irish  and  English  before  them  and  the  Italians 
and  southern  Slavs  who  followed  them. 

Topography 

With  its  main  branch,  the  Big  Beaver,  the  Ohio  River  drains  the 
county.  Flowing  north  it  enters  the  county  near  Ambridge,  makes  a sharp 
bend  near  Rochester,  then  flowing  west  leaves  the  county  to  enter  the 
State  of  Ohio  at  Smith’s  Ferry.  The  Big  Beaver  flows  into  the  Ohio 
River  between  Rochester  and  Bridgewater.  The  county  has  a great  deal 
of  water  power  which  made  possible  the  development  of  manufacturing 
very  early  in  its  commercial  history.  The  gas  found  in  the  county  assured 
the  more  recent  industrial  growth  of  its  towns  and  communities. 

Natural  Resources 

Beaver  County  has  rich  mineral  wealth,  the  chief  being  bituminous 
and  cannel  coal  of  fine  quality.  These  are  aids  that  promote  the  manu- 
facturing interests  which  are  constantly  becoming  more  important,  depend- 
ing upon  the  vitrified  products — glass,  clay,  stone,  brick,  lime,  and  upon 
the  coal  products.  There  is  also  some  little  oil. 

Agricultural  Area 

Because  the  land  of  Beaver  County  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributary  streams  it  is  very  fertile.  The  streams  have  been  important  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the  county,  providing  not  only  fertility  and 
water  power,  but  also  easy  communication  through  their  valleys.  A small 
proportion  only  of  the  county  is  so  hilly  as  to  be  untillable.  Of  the  274,560 
acres  80  per  cent  is  included  in  farms,  of  which  there  are  2,514,  with  an 
average  acreage  of  63.  The  streams  and  electric  communication  render 
the  farming  communities  and  the  industrial  towns  accessible  to  each  other. 
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Native  and  Foreign-Born  Population 

The  population  of  Beaver  County,  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  Report  for  1920,  was  111,621;  56,083,  or  52.3  per 
cent,  were  of  native-born  parentage;  28,638,  or  25.5  per  cent,  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage;  23,921,  or  21.4  per  cent,  foreign-born;  and  2,897,  or 
2.6  per  cent,  were  negro. 

Of  the  23,921  foreign-born  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  fifty  per 
cent,  or  12,093,  have  settled,  in  the  three  principal  towns  of  Beaver 
County:  Ambridge  (foreign-born  population,  4,545),  Beaver  Falls 
(foreign-born  population,  2,656),  and  Woodlawn1  (foreign-born  popu- 
lation, 4,892).  The  Jugo-Slavs,  numbering  5,088,  represent  the  largest 
national  group  among  the  foreign-born.  In  1920  the  Jugo-Slavs  com- 
prised 35  per  cent  of  the  population  of  one  steel  town,  Woodlawn,  now 
part  of  Aliquippa.  This  was  four  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
county  and  was  approximately  twice  as  great  as  the  negro  population. 
The  Jugo-Slav  population  of  this  town  alone  was  greater  than  the  Jugo- 
slav population  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  this  racial  group  is  found  in  large 
numbers,  greater  than  the  Jugo-Slav  population  of  Philadelphia,  and  half 
as  great  as  that  of  Pittsburgh  which  is  a center  for  the  race  in  America. 
Practically  all  the  Jugo-Slavs  there  work  in  the  plant  of  the  Jones 
and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  a steel-manufacturing  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

xNow  included  in  Aliquippa. 


See  Chart  No.  1,  next  page. 

...  _ . i I 
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Chart  No.  1.  Foreign-Born  Population,  Beaver  County,  Pa. 
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Towns  and  Industries  in  Relation  to  Population 

The  boroughs  of  the  county  have  absorbed  most  of  the  population. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  population  in  1920,  69.6  per  cent,  were  in  the  urban 
class,  living  in  towns  of  2,500  population  and  over.  Boroughs  and  towns 
that  were  villages  20  years  ago  have  been  rapidly  growing.  Steel  and 
iron  companies  that  have  moved  in  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  Alle- 
gheny County  have  built  up  Ambridge,  Colona,  Midland  and  Aliquippa 
as  industrial  centers.  They  have  also  brought  in  a new  population.  An 
increase  of  42.5  per  cent  in  ten  years  was  reported  in  1920.  The  new- 
comers are  for  the  most  part  Italians,  Jugo-Slavs,  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
Poles,  coming  not  only  from  Europe,  but  also  migrating  from  the  towns 
in  the  neighboring  counties. 

The  entire  Beaver-Ohio  Valley  from  Koppel  on  the  north  near  the 
Lawrence  County  line  to  Ambridge  on  the  south  near  the  Pittsburgh  sub- 
urban area  is  a string  of  industrial  towns  and  townlets,  busy  and  pros- 
perous. There  is  an  extension  of  the  industrial  area  from  Rochester  and 
Beaver  westward  to  Midland,  a steel  town.  (See  Map  page  12.) 

The  main  industries  are  steel  and  iron  and  their  products — as  at 
Koppel,  Beaver  Falls,  Fallston,  Midland,  New  Brighton,  Colona,  Aliquippa 
and  Ambridge.  There  are  railway  repair  shops  at  Conway;  the  industry 
of  Freedom  is  oil;  Monaca  and  Rochester  have  glass  works;  Darlington, 
Merrill,  New  Galilee  and  many  of  the  river  valley  towns  have  clay  and 
terra  cotta  works  while  Shippingsport,  Cannelton  and  Darlington  mine 
coal.  The  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Mill  at  Aliquippa  employs  7,000 
people;  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Company  at  Beaver  Falls,  1,000  people; 
the  Colonial  Steel  Company  at  Colona,  1,000;  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel 
Company  at  Midland,  2,000;  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  New  Brighton,  nearly  1,000;  the  National  Metal  Moulding  Com- 
pany at  Ambridge,  over  1,000,  and  the  railroad  repair  shops  at  Conway 
employ  over  1,500  men.  In  1921  there  were  16,491  people  employed  in 
industry  in  Beaver  County,  with  11,665  in  the  steel  industries  alone;  6,330 
industrial  workers  were  foreign-born. 

In  1920  the  value  of  the  county’s  products  of  the  soil  and  factory  was 
$253,834,507.  The  value  of  the  county’s  factory  products  is  said  to  be 
constantly  increasing.  The  prosperity  is  reflected  in  the  financial  estab- 
lishments of  the  county,  which  include  24  banks  and  23  building  and  loan 
associations. 

Effect  of  the  Steel  Industry  on  the  Racial  Character 

of  the  Population 

The  effect  that  the  building  up  of  extensive  steel  plants  had  on  the 
movement  of  foreign-born  population  in  the  county  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  In  1910  there  were  79.8  per  cent  native  whites  in  the 
county,  18.6  per  cent  foreign-born,  1.6  per  cent  negro.  The  population 
of  the  foreign-born  in  Allegheny  County,  from  which  the  vast  steel 
industries  were  carried  to  Beaver  County,  decreased  from  26.6  per  cent  in 
1910  to  21  per  cent  in  1920.1  The  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  in  Beaver 

1Some  of  the  decrease  in  Allegheny  County  was  due  to  the  return  of  im- 
migrants to  Europe  during  the  post-war  period,  but  this  emigration  took  place 
in  both  counties,  Beaver  as  well  as  Allegheny. 
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Distribution  of  Industrial  Towns 


Woodlawn 

Ambridge 

Beaver  Falla 

New  Brighton 

Rochester 

Beaver 

Midland 


16,596 

Monaca 

3,838 

Industry 

675 

15,443 

Freed  oiff 

3,452 

Smith's  Ferry 

580 

13,021 

Aliquippa 

2,931 

New  Galilee 

475 

9,659 

Conway 

1,858 

Eastvale 

429 

6,957 

Coldna 

1,000 

Darlington 

347 

4,185 

Baden 

895 

Connellton 

317 

5,452 

Koppel 

76 2 

Frankfort  Springs 

95 

County  increased  and  is  now  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  coal-mining 
counties,  21.4  per  cent,  where  there  are  so  many  foreign-born  workers. 
This  increase  in  the  foreign-born  population  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  metal  industries  in  the  valley.  The  foreign-born  and  the 
foreign  stock  is  thus  concentrated  in  the  ufban  areas.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  industrialists  are  males  because  of  the 
physical  requirements  in  the  steel  industries,  both  in  the  primary  and  in  the 
secondary  industries.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  county  a large  industrial 
population  of  foreign-born  or  foreign  stock,  and  because  of  the  method  of 
selection  in  the  industries  most  of  these  are  found  in  the  large  mass  groups 
of  the  same  racial  affinity  in  a closely  connected  string  of  manufacturing 
towns. 

II.  Administration  of  Beaver  County 

County  Organization 

For  civil  administrative  purposes  Beaver  County  is  a fifth-class  county. 
The  county  is  divided  into  28  boroughs1  and  27  townships,  one  of  which  is 
of  the  first  class. 

The  county  officers  in  charge  of  the  county’s  administrative  policies 
are  the  two  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  Courts,  the 
sheriff,  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  the  prothonotary,  the  district  attorney,  the 
warden  of  the  jail,  the  controller,  the  recorder  of  deeds,  the  register  of 
wills,  and  the  three  county  commissioners. 

County  Departments 

The  county  seat  is  at  Beaver,  where  are  also  located  the  county  insti- 
tutions, courthouse  and  jail.  The  county  home,  maintained  by  the  County 
Commissioners,  is  located  near  Monaca,  below  Beaver.  The  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  has  an  office  in  the  courthouse  building  at  Beaver.  In 
the  basement  of  this  building  are  the  juvenile  detention  rooms.  The 
County  Commissioners’  Welfare  Department,  also  located  in  the  court- 
house building,  administers  outdoor  relief  on  the  county  unit  plan. 

III.  The  Courts  of  Beaver  County 

Beaver  County  was  organized  for  judicial  purposes  in  1803  as  part 
of  the  sixth  Pennsylvania  district,  three  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  county.  The  first  court  was  held  in  1804.  Prior  to  that  time  the  juris- 
diction had  been  disputed  with  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  courts  of  the 
Allegania  District  sat  in  the  area  for  a time. 

The  first  court  of  the  district  was  held  at  Meadville,  now  in  Crawford 
County.  The  judicial  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  passed 
through  various  phases  of  organization  until  Beaver  County  attained 
enough  population  in  1874  to  be  set  up  as  a judicial  district  of  its  own. 
Since  that  time  Beaver  County  has  constituted  the  thirty-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania district. 


Where  were  29  boroughs  until  recently  when  Woodlawn  and  Aliquippa 
were  combined  under  the  name  of  Aliquippa. 
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Courts  of  Record 


The  county  has  three  courts  of  record:  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
for  hearing  civil  causes ; the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  General  Jail 
Delivery,  and  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
causes,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  being  for  the  trial  of  the  grave 
offenses.  Other  offenses,  including  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  are 
heard  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Juvenile  Court  is  a Divisional 
Session  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Judges  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court  also  preside  over  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  .senior 
judge  in  point  of  service  is  the  president  judge  of  these  courts. 

Courts  Not  of  Record 

There  are  also  courts,  not  of  record , called  justice  of  the  peace  courts 
in  townships  and  aldermen’s  courts  in  the  town  wards.  These  courts  are 
presided  over  by  lay  judges  having  a very  limited  civil  jurisdiction  and 
some  summary  jurisdiction  in  minor  offenses.  Their  most  important  func- 
tion in  criminal  matters  is  to  bind  over  individuals  for  hearing  in  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions  Court. 

IV.  The  Quarter  Sessions  Court  and  the  Treat- 
ment of  Delinquency  and  of  Social  Problems 

This  study  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  social  problems  of  Beaver 
County,  by  its  courts  and  its  penal  officials,  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  probation  and  parole  officers  appointed  by  the  judges  and 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  use  in  the  social  treatment 
of  delinquents  and  for  the  care  and  supervision  of  children.  The  Quarter 
Sessions  Court  has  wide  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  crimes,  offenses  against 
the  penal  law,  family  problems  and  the  oversight  of  children,  whether  they 
are  in  need  of  the  State’s  protection  as  delinquent  children  or  as  incor- 
rigible, neglected  or  dependent  children.  Under  the  common  law  and 
under  the  penal  code  of  1860,  with  its  amendments  and  supplements,  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
under  the  poor  law  and  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1895,  with  their  amendments 
and  supplements,  it  adjudicates  questions  of  non-support  and  desertion  of 
wife,  family,  children,  and  incapacitated  parents ; under  the  laws  concern- 
ing children  and  under  the  Act  of  1903,  with  its  amendments  and  supple- 
ments, it  deals  with  children  except  where  questions  of  adoption  are  in- 
volved, which  must  come  before  the  Orphans’  Court ; and,  finally  under  the 
Act  of  1860  and  its  modifications,  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  has  juris- 
diction in  proceedings  concerning  illegitimacy.  The  regular  procedure  in 
these  different  types  of  cases  is  outlined  below : 

Procedure 

( 1 ) Criminal  procedure.  The  steps  in  criminal  procedure  after  an 
arrest  for  a crime  or  misdemeanor  consist  of  a preliminary  hearing  before 
a justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman.  Unless  convicted  summarily  in  cases 
of  petty  offenses,  offenders  held  for  Quarter  Sessions  Court  are  either 
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released  on  bond  or  detained  in  jail  until  the  time  for  hearing  in  criminal 
court  arrives.  Offenders  are  not  brought  to  trial  in  criminal  court  unless 
a prima  facie  case  is  made  out  and  the  grand  jury  finds  a true  bill.  The 
trial  except  in  cases  of  petty  offenses  is  a jury  trial.  If  the  jury  con- 
victs, the  judge  has  it  within  his  discretion  to  send  the  convicted  individual 
to  one  of  the  State  prisons,  to  a reformatory,  or  to  the  county  penal 
institution,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the  statutory  pro- 
vision made  for  punishment.  He  may  also  fine,  assess  costs,  suspend  sen- 
tence, and  substitute  probation  for  custodial  care,  or  he  may  release  on 
parole  after  a period  of  custodial  care.  He  may  also  release  an  individual 
on  probation  or  parole  to  pay  costs  or  fine  in  installments  to  a probation 
officer. 

(2)  Juvenile  procedure.  When  children  under  sixteen  arrested  for 
offenses  are  brought  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  or  alderman,  these 
officials  have  no  authority  over  them  except  to  dismiss  or  hold  for  Juvenile 
Court.  Children’s  cases  in  Beaver  County  are  heard  in  the  judge’s  cham- 
bers, apart  from  the  regular  cases.  There  is  no  jury  trial  and  no  indictment 
by  a grand  jury.  The  judge  makes  a decision  unaided  except  by  the  report 
of  a probation  officer.  A child  is  not  to  be  considered  a criminal  and  there- 
fore is  not  convicted  of  a crime.  He  is  simply  to  be  adjudged  delinquent. 
The  judge  may  send  the  child  to  an  institution  for  children,  release  him  on 
probation,  fine  the  parents,  or  release  on  parole  after  a period  of  institu- 
tional treatment. 

The  judges  who  hear  juvenile  cases,  in  addition  to  their  authority  over 
delinquent  children,  also  have  authority  over  dependent  children,  incor- 
rigible children,  and  neglected  children.  These  children,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  accused  of  delinquency,  may  be  brought  into  court  on  petition  of  a 
parent,  next  friend,  or  a citizen.  Even  in  the  case  of  a delinquent,  the 
petition  is  made  directly  to  the  juvenile  division  of  the  court  and  a pro- 
ceeding before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman  is  not  necessary. 

Probation  officers  may  supervise  children  brought  to  court  in  all 
classes  whether  they  are  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible  or  delinquent. 
They  also  make  investigations  for  court  in  all  these  types  of  cases  prior  to 
hearing,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  judge. 

(3)  Non-support  procedure.  Non-support  proceedings  are  begun 
by  filing  an  information  in  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman’s  court  after 
which  the  “squires”  bind  the  defendant  over  for  the  County  Court  (Quar- 
ter Sessions).  Hearings  in  cases  of  family  non-support,  whether  of  wives, 
children,  or  aged  parents,  are  conducted  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
without  a grand  jury  indictment,  and  are  heard  without  a petit  jury.  The 
orders  made  for  support  in  these  cases  are  collected  with  the  aid  of  deser- 
tion probation  officers.  The  judges  hearing  these  cases  have  wide  powers 
to  modify  sentence  and  may  change  the  order  from  time  to  time  or  punish 
violators  of  the  order  of  the  court  if  they  fail  to  obey  the  conditions  of 
their  probation. 

(4)  Fornication  and  bastardy  procedure.  For  this  procedure,  which 
is  a regular  criminal  procedure  to  determine  the  paternity  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  a grand  jury  indictment  is  required,  and  a jury  trial  is  necessary. 
The  defendant,  however,  may  waive  his  right  to  such  a proceeding.  If  he 
does  so,  an  order  is  made  by  the  judge  without  these  formalities.  A fine 
may  be  imposed,  a support  order  for  the  child  made,  and  an  order  for 
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lying-in  expenses  of  the  mother,  and  funeral  expenses  of  the  child  if  it 
dies  be  granted  after  conviction  or  an  acknowledgment  of  paternity  to 

the  court. 

The  Judges  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 

The  judges  of  the  county  are:  Hon.  Frank  E.  Reader,  President 
Judge,  and  Hon.  Wm.  A.  McConnel.  These  judges  try  cases  listed  in 
the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts,  and  conduct  hearings 
in  the  Juvenile  session.  The  cases  of  adult  offenders,  wives  and  others 
suing  for  support,  and  of  children  brought  in  on  petition  or  through  the 
lower  courts  are  heard  by  these  judges. 

There  are  four  Quarter  Sessions  and  four  Oyer  and  Terminer  Ses- 
sions held  each  year,  in  March,  June,  September  and  December.  The  chil- 
dren’s cases  are  not  listed  for  stated  sessions,  but  are  heard  whenever 
necessary  in  judge’s  chambers. 

/ 

V.  Probation  Officers 

Laws  Concerning  Appointment 

The  probation  officers  are  appointed,  according  to  the  statutes,  by  the 
judges  sitting  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court  to  serve  in  connection  with  in- 
dividuals coming  before  the  court  who  may  be  placed  on  probation  or 
paroled  from  the  county  jail  by  the  judges.  These  probation  officers  deal 
with  adult  offenders  in  criminal,  non-support  and  desertion  cases,  and  with 
children  brought  before  the  juvenile  session  on  charges  of  delinquency, 
incorrigibility,  dependency  or  neglect.  The  lower  courts,  justice  of  the 
peace  or  aldermen’s  courts  have  no  power  to  appoint  probation  officers 
either  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  or  to  supervise  individuals ; 
they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  use  probation.  The  judges  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  have  authority  to  appoint  probation  officers  for 
children  under  the  Act  of  19031  with  its  supplements,  and  to  appoint 
probation  officers  for  adults  under  the  probation  and  parole  Acts  of  1909 
and  191 12  with  their  supplements.  Under  these  last  two  acts,  probation 
officers  for  adults  may  act  as  parole  officers  for  adults.  The  judge  may 
also,  under  the  Act  of  191 3, 3 appoint  desertion  probation  officers  to  collect 
support  orders  and  to  otherwise  supervise  probationers  in  non-support  and 
desertion  proceedings.  Their  functions  have  been  subsequently  extended 
to  rnclude  the  collection  of  support  orders  made  for  children  in  juvenile 
proceedings  and  in  illegitimacy  proceedings. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  law,  the  man  or  woman  to  be  appointed  as 
a probation  officer  must  be  “a  discreet  person  of  respectable  character.” 
There  are  no  other  requirements  and  no  civil  service  examination  is  pro- 
vided for  appointment.  The  law  also  stipulates  that  women  probationers 
must  be  supervised  by  women,  and  men  probationers  must  be  supervised 
by  men.  The  maximum  salary  for  juvenile  probation  officers  is  fixed  by 
statute  at  $1,800  per  annum.  There  is  no  maximum  for  adult  or  deser- 
tion probation  officers. 

1 Act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  274. 

* Act  of  May  10,  1909,  P.  L.  495;  June  19,  1911,  P.  L.  1055;  June  19, 
1911,  P.  L.  1059. 

3 Act  of  June  12,  1913,  P.  L.  502. 
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Duties 


The  work  of  the  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  Beaver  County 
Court  consists  of:  (1)  making  social  investigations  for  the  judges  as  a 
basis  for  wise  decisions  and  to  enable  the  probation  officers  to  make 
plans  for  the  probationers  or  parolees;  (2)  making  money  collections 
from  probationers  for  the  court;  and  (3)  following  up  and  giving  social 
treatment  to  men,  women  and  children  on  probation  or  parole.  The  social 
treatment  should  consist  of  : (a)  making  individual  adjustments  that  will 
enable  offenders  to  take  their  places  in  normal  family  and  social  life;  (b) 
co-ordinating  me  resources  of  the  community — social,  medical,  psychologi- 
cal, recreational,  employment,  so  that  the  proper  adjustment  of  offending 
individuals  may  be  made.  The  social  treatment  of  adults  or  children  under 
supervision  on  probation  should  not  differ  essentially  from  the  supervision 
of  adults  or  children  on  parole. 

Staff  Organization,  Salaries,  Etc. 

The  probation  work  of  the  county  is  in  charge  of  three  probation 
officers,  one  man  and  two  women,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  court  and 
supervised  by  them.  The  man  probation  officer,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Moore, 
is  also  law  librarian.  His  salary  is  $1,900,  which  covers  the  law  library 
work,  probation  and  parole  work  with  men  and  collection  of  fines,  costs 
and  support  orders  in  non-support  and  fornication  and  bastardy  cases.  His 
chief  work  is  the  collection  of  fines  and  support  orders  and  the  supervision 
of  the  law  library.  The  other  two  probation  officers,  Miss  Cora  I. 
Blackledge  and  Miss  Amanda  Holt,  deal  with  children  and  women  on 
probation  and  parole.  Miss  Holt’s  work  is  also  with  adolescent  girls.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  of  these  women  officers  is  with  children.  They  also  make 
investigations  for  the  court  and  supervise  probationers  and  parolees  and 
families  involved  in  non-support  and  desertion  cases.  Miss  Blackledge  is 
in  charge  of  the  work  with  children  and  women.  Her  salary  is  $1,900.1 
Mi§s  Amanda  Holt’s  salary  is  $1,500. 

The  women  probation  officers  seem  heavily  burdened  with  diverse 
and  difficult  problems,  those  of  women  offenders,  wives  and  children  in 
need  of  support,  and  children  in  trouble.  They  deal  with  all  children 
including  large  adolescent  boys  who  present  difficult  problems  for  women 
officers  and  need  the  oversight  of  a man. 

The  county  pays  traveling  expenses  of  probation  officers  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  trips  outside  the  county  seat  to  visit  probationers  or  to 
place  children  in  institutions,  etc. 

Training  and  Experience  of  Probation  Officers 

Miss  Blackledge  has  been  probation  officer  since  the  establishment 
of  the  probation  system  in  Beaver  County.  She  began  as  assistant  to  a 
man  probation  officer  who  was  head  of  the  probation  system  and  also 
president  of  the  local  college.  Soon  after  she  assumed  charge  of  the 
juvenile  work.  She  also  has  had  experience  in  connection  with  a home 
for  children  of  which  she  is  one  of  the  founders. 


1In  addition  Miss  Blackledge  receives  fifteen  dollars  per  month  as  parole 
officer  from  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza. 
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Mr.  Moore  was  formerly  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  has 
been  probation  officer  since  1914. 

Miss  Amanda  Holt  has  had  training  as  a deaconess  and  has  held 
executive  positions  in  Florence  Crittenden  Homes  in  Maryland  and  Ten- 
nessee. She  did  work  with  adolescent  girls  during  the  war  for  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  She  has  been  probation  officer  since  1922. 

Administration  of  Probation  Work 

There  are  two  separate  probation  offices.  Mr.  Moore  has  an  office 
in  the  law  library  and  keeps  his  financial  records  and  books  there.  The 
men  send  their  money  to  him  or  come  in  person  to  pay  and  make  reports 
when  required  to  do  so  by  the  court.  His  probation  work  is  altogether 
that  of  making  adjustments  through  his  office. 

Miss  Blackledge  and  Miss  Holt  have  their  office  in  the  detention 
rooms.  Here  the  juvenile  records  and  the  few  social  records  there  are,  in 
adult  and  non-support  cases,  are  kept.  Children  report  to  this  office ; com- 
plaints in  juvenile,  non-support  and  other  cases  may  be  made  here.  There  is, 
however,  not  enough  privacy  in  the  interviewing  of  children  and  of  adults. 
Since  two  of  the  rooms  are  used  for  detention  rooms  it  often  happens  that 
interviews  with  juvenile  court  children  and  interviews  with  wives  and 
husbands  having  family  troubles  take  place  in  the  same  room  when  the 
detention  rooms  are  occupied  by  children. 

Whenever  investigations  are  made  or  whenever  visits  are  made  to  the 
clients  of  the  court  Miss  Blackledge  and  Miss  Holt  go  together. 

Probation  Records  and  Reports 

Although  Mr.  Moore  keeps  account  of  payments  made  by  probationers 
and  parolees  he  keeps  no  social  records.  The  women  probation  officers 
have  a secretary-stenographer  and  keep  social  records,  but  these  records 
are  scanty  and  are  lacking  in  adequate  face  and  history  sheets.  There  is  no 
system  of  index  cards.  The  juvenile  court  docket  is  kept  by  the  probation 
officers  and  is  used  as  an  index  for  looking  up  children’s  cases.  No  written 
reports  of  the  probation  work,  either  monthly  or  annually,  are  presented  to 
the  judges  of  the  court. 

VI.  Social  Resources  of  Beaver  County 

Official  Agencies 

The  official  agencies  of  the  county,  which  co-operate  with  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court,  its  judges  and  probation  officers,  for  the  treatment  of 
crime  and  delinquency  in  Beaver  County,  are : the  county  and  the 
court  officials,  the  district  attorney’s  office,  the  sheriff’s  office,  the  county 
detective’s  office,  the  township  and  borough  police,  justices  of  the  peace, 
aldermen,  constables  and  the  officials  of  the  county  prison  where  prisoners 
are  detained  or  committed.  The  official  agencies  which  co-operate  with  the 
court  in  the  treatment  of  family  and  children’s  problems  are : the  county 
commissioners,  the  school  authorities,  the  health  authorities,  the  police,  etc. 
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Public  and  Private  Social  Work 

There  are  a number  of  public  and  private  social  agencies  in  the  county. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  public  and  private  health  agencies,  the 
industrial  social-work  departments  of  the  manufacturing  plants,  and  the 
Welfare  Department  of  the  County  Commissioners.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  an  excellent  combination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
private  social  agencies  in  work  and  sometimes  in  organization. 

Industrial  Social  Work 

A number  of  the  large  industrial  plants  have  found  it  advisable  to 
establish  some  form  of  welfare  or  social  service  either  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  families  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  plants.  Since  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  are 
employees  of  its  main  industrial  establishments,  this  work  is  valuable  to  the 
entire  community.  The  American  Bridge  Company,  at  Ambridge,  has  a 
“committee  of  the  plant”  for  the  purpose.  The  National  Metal  Moulding 
Company  and  the  Central  Tube  Company  have  social  workers.  The 
Crucible  Steel  Company  at  Midland  has  a nurse.  The  Jones  and  Laughlm 
Company  at  Aliquippa  has  a social  worker.  Townsend’s  Nail  Works  at 
New  Brighton  and  Fallston  employ  a visiting  nurse.  These  workers 
co-operate  with  the  social  workers  who  do  relief,  health  and  children’s 
work  and  with  the  probation  officers  in  the  county. 

Health  Work 

There  are  many  health  workers  in  the  county.  There  are  two  state 
nurses.  School  nurses  are  stationed  at  Beaver  Falls,  Moon  Township, 
New  Brighton,  Ambridge,  Rochester,  Aliquippa,  Monaca  and  Midland. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  reached  by  the  school  nurses. 
Two  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  nurses  operate  from  Beaver  Falls  and 
there  are  dental  hygienists  in  Beaver  Falls,  Midland  and  Aliquippa.  Medi- 
cal clinics  are  located  at  Beaver  Falls,  Rochester,  Aliquippa  and  Ambridge; 
dental  clinics  at  Beaver  Falls  and  Rochester.  Genito-urinary  clinics  are 
held  at  Beaver  Falls,  Rochester  and  Aliquippa  by  the  state  nurses.  The 
health  work  centers  in  the  hospitals;  the  Providence  Hospital  at  Beaver 
Falls,  the  Rochester  General  Hospital  at  Rochester  and  the  Beaver  Valley 
General  Hospital  at  New  Brighton. 

The  Beaver  County  Health  Organization  and  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, operating  as  a single  unit,  has  a secretary  and  nurse.  A health  de- 
partment financed  by  the  County  Commissioners  also  has  a part-time 
foreign-language  nurse.  There  is  a county-wide  health  education  program 
reaching  all  of  the  rural  schools  and  having  contacts  with  all  the  school 
population  not  reached  by  the  school  nurses. 

Children’s  Work 

Beaver  County  has  a home  at  New  Brighton  for  children.  The  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  has  a branch  in  the  county 
with  a volunteer  worker  for  the  placing  of  small  children  for  adoption. 
The  county  commissioners  place  children  through  their  welfare  depart- 
ment in  private  homes.  The  Stewart  and  Blackledge  Home,  operated  by 
Miss  Harriet  Stewart  and  Miss  Cora  I.  Blackledge,  is  used  by  the  court 
for  the  care  of  some  of  its  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
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Case  Work  in  Public  Service 

In  addition  to  the  juvenile  and  adult  probation  officers,  the  school 
nurses,  and  the  state  nurses,  the  public  social  work  in  Beaver  County  is 
represented  by  the  County  Commissioners’  Welfare  Department  and  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  To  supervise  outdoor  relief,  “to  weed  out” 
unnecessary  inmates  in  the  county  home  and  to  follow  up  placements  of 
children  made  by  the  county,  the  County  Commissioners,  under  authority 
given  them  recently  by  legislation,  employ  a social-case  worker,  Mrs. 
Esther  Martin  Sorg.  Mrs.  Sorg  also  co-operates  with  the  court  in  prob- 
lems of  children  and  families  and  follows  up  hospital  social  service  cases. 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Board  of  Trustees  has  a trained 
worker  and  a part-time  worker  in  charge  of  its  work. 

Public  County  Institutions 

In  addition  to  these  social  agencies  and  institutions  there  is  a County 
Home  and  Poor  Farm  on  the  Ohio  River  below  Monaca  and  a County 
Tuberculosis  Sanitorium  near  Monaca. 

Family  Case  Work 

There  are  no  family  agencies  as  such  and  intensive  case  work  with 
families  is  developed  only  in  a few  localities.  Ambridge  has  a Commu- 
nity Service  Bureau  with  a welfare  worker  and  a community  nurse  work- 
ing with  families.  Aliquippa  has  a community  organization  with  a social 
worker  doing  intensive  work.  The  Red  Cross  has  headquarters  for  work 
with  families  of  soldiers  in  its  building  at  New  Brighton.  The  Sewickley 
Aid  Society  of  Sewickley,  Allegheny  County,  employs  a social  worker  who 
works  in  the  southern  part  of  Beaver  County,  while  the  Community 
Service  Bureau  of  Ellwood  City,  Lawrence  County,  which  is  staffed  with 
a social  worker  and  a nurse,  does  work  in  the  northern  part  of  Beaver 
County. 

Child  Study  and  Psychiatric  Service 

A child  study  bureau  with  a lull-time  psychologist  centers  its  work  at 
New  Brighton.  In  addition  a psychiatrist  comes  from  Mercer  County  once 
a month  to  conduct  clinics.  The  Child  Study  Bureau  is  financed  in  part 
by  the  County  Commissioners. 

Social  Service  for  Special  Groups 

The  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a county 
worker  whose  field  includes  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Lawrence  and  Mercer. 
She  co-operates  with  the  industrial  social  workers,  the  probation  officers 
and  the  County  Commissioners’  social  worker.  Social  workers  speaking 
the  language  of  the  foreign  groups  are  employed  by  the  Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety and  some  of  the  industrial  plants.  It  was  said  that  these  foreign- 
language  workers  can  make  closer  contacts  with  their  families  and  clients 
than  those  workers  without  this  language  equipment.  The  Community 
Fund  supplied  a visiting  teacher  at  Rochester  for  a period  of  time.  The 
School  Board  discontinued  this  work  in  1925,  replacing  the  visiting  teacher 
with  a school  nurse. 
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Community  Organization 

Community  organization  is  only  in  its  very  beginnings  in  the  county. 
There  is  a Community  Chest  at  Aliquippa.  In  addition  to  their  welfare 
worker  the  chest  has  a boys’  worker  and  a girls’  worker ; at  Ambridge  the 
Woman’s  Club  has  a welfare  worker  who  does  community  work;  at  New 
Brighton  the  Red  Cross  functions  as  a community  organization. 

There  is  a movement  which  has  just  been  begun  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Reader  to  establish  a County  Welfare  Federation  and  Social 
Service  Exchange. 

Welfare  Workers’  Club 

The  social,  health  and  welfare  workers  of  the  county,  including  the 
juvenile  probation  officers,  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  superin- 
tendents of  nurses  in  hospitals,  have  formed  a Welfare  Workers’  Club 
which  keeps  up  contacts  for  co-operation  and  meets  to  discuss  problems. 
The  County  Commissioners’  Welfare  Department,  the  health  agencies  and 
the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  seem  to  have  the  leadership  in  this  organiza- 
tion. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a social  service  ex- 
change to  co-ordinate  case  work  and  to  facilitate  co-operation  on  cases, 
but  these  did  not  succeed  because  of  lack  of  money  to  finance  the  endeavor. 

Character  of  the  Social  Work  in  the  County 

Industrial  social  work  and  health  work  seem  to  be  stressed  to  a high 
degree  in  Beaver  County;  the  workers  deal  largely  with  the  problems  of 
children.  Individual  adjustment  of  children  rather  than  family  case  work 
seems  the  keynote  of  the  county's  social  service.  Case  work,  however,  is 
growing,  stimulated  by  the  more  progressive  workers.  There  is  little  social 
work  with  adults  except  that  done  by  the  medical  institutions,  the  county 
home  and  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  County  Commissioners.  The 
data  gathered  concerning  social  work  in  the  county  are  general  in  their 
nature  because  the  work  is  new  and  published  reports  and  manuscripts  are 
very  rare  and  afford  very  little  information. 
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PART  TWO 


(a)  The  use  of  court  records  and  dockets.  This  study  has  been 
made  from  the  various  dockets  and  records  which  the  court  and  its  officers 
keep:  the  adult  cases,  the  juvenile  cases,  and  the  non-support  and  deser- 
tion cases. 

The  court  records  for  adult  criminal  cases  are  found  in  the  bench 
dockets  kept  by  the  judges  and  the  judges’  secretaries;  in  the  Common- 
wealth docket  (the  Quarter  Sessions  Docket)  supposedly  a transfer  from 
the  bench  docket;  and  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  docket  for  which  there  is 
also  a bench  docket.  The  dockets  give  the  name  of  the  defendant,  the 
plaintiff,  the  charge,  the  court  disposition,  commitment  and  term  of  sen- 
tence, probation,  amount  of  fines  or  costs,  together  with  the  date,  and  also 
the  date  of  later  action,  such  as  parole  or  discharge  from  jail  as  insolvent. 

The  court  records  for  non-support  cases  are  found  in  the  Common- 
wealth’s docket  (Quarter  Sessions  docket)  and  in  the  records  of  the  man 
probation  officer.  The  amount  of  order  and  sentence  is  recorded  in  the 
docket;  and  the  records  of  payments  are  kept  by  the  man  probation  officer. 

The  records  of  children’s  cases  in  this  study  are  found  in  the  Juvenile 
dockets.  In  these  dockets  the  cases  are  entered  according  to  whether  the 
children  are  delinquent,  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible,  etc.  A dis- 
position is  entered  for  each  hearing. 

(b)  The  approach  to  the  problems.  These  three  different  types  of 
problems  coming  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  were  considered  from  three 
aspects,  the  individual  problems,  dispositions  made  by  the  judges,  and 
facilities  for  treatment  accorded  while  on  probation  or  parole,  or  under 
custodial  care,  etc.  Thus  a study  was  made  of  the  stream  of  cases,  then 
followed  an  analysis  of  the  dispositions  with  special  reference  to  the  use 
of  probation  and  parole,  and  finally  the  equipment  for  custodial  treatment 
was  examined.  This  meant  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  probation 
and  parole  staff.  The  character  of  the  custodial  care  in  the  local  county 
prison  was  also  studied.  The  co-operation  of  the  court  with  the  county 
social  agencies  was  analyzed  because  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  treatment 
of  delinquency  in  both  adults  and  children  and  of  social  maladjustment  of 
families  is  a community  problem  requiring  the  concerted  action  of  all  the 
social  forces  of  the  county. 

I.  Adult  Offenders 

A.  Offenders  and  Types  of  Offenses.  The  Stream  of  Cases 

In  studying  the  stream  of  cases  of  adult  offenders,  the  year  1923  was 
used.  The  choice  of  so  early  a year  permitted  an  interval  of  time  to  elapse 
for  the  examination  of  the  results  of  parole,  etc.,  to  date  of  study.  It 
allowed  a check-up,  for  example,  on  recidivism,  and  length  of  imprison- 
ment before  parole  was  granted.  The  first  visit  and  study  of  records  was 
made  in  the  late  summer  of  1925.  Subsequent  visits  were  made  in  1926, 
1927  and  1928.  The  description  of  penal  machinery  and  processes  has 
been  brought  up  to  the  present  time ; new  developments,  improvements  and 
change  of  methods,  made  either  upon  the  initiative  of  the  judges  and  county 
officials,  or  as  a result  of  the  findings  during  the  progress  of  the  survey, 
have  been  noted  in  the  proper  places. 
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The  docket  records  of  all  cases  were  read  and  classified  not  according 

to  offenses  but  according  to  individual  offenders — no  individual  was 

counted  more  than  once.  A social  classification  of  offenses  was  made 

according  to  the  following  grouping : 

Group  I. 

Aggression  personal : Assault,  assault  and  battery,  assault  and  battery 
with  intent,  felonious  assault,  felonious  assault  and  battery,  ag- 
gravated assault  and  battery,  felonious  wounding,  felonious  cut- 
ting, felonious  shooting,  carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons,  fire- 
arms, pointing  pistol,  shooting  with  intent,  mayhem,  kidnapping. 

Group  II. 

Conduct  personal:  Disorderly  conduct,  disorderly  house,  surety  of 
the  peace,  disturbing  meeting,  riot,  slander,  common  scold,  libel. 

Group  III. 

Aggression  sex:  Assault  to  rape,  assault  and  battery  to  rape,  rape, 
statutory  rape,  incest,  buggery,  rape  and  bastardy,  taking  female 
child  under  16,  sodomy,  enticing  minor  child. 

Group  IV. 

Conduct  sex:  Adultery,  adultery  and  bastardy,  abortion,  fornication, 
fornication  and  bastardy,  assignation  and  prostitution,  bawdy 
house,  inmate  bawdy  house,  causing  death  of  bastard  child, 
bigamy,  open  lewdness,  indecent  exposure,  seduction,  obscenity, 
pandering. 

Group  V. 

Aggression  family:  Cruelty  to  children,  neglect  of  children,  neglect, 
abuse  of  child. 

Group  VI. 

Conduct  family:  Non-support,  desertion  and  non-support,  desertion, 
non-support  illegitimate  child,  non-support  minor  child,  non-sup- 
port aged  parents. 

Group  VII. 

Aggression  property:  Arson,  burglary,  possessing  burglars’  tools, 
highway  robbery,  robbery  with  arms,  larceny,  larceny  and  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods,  breaking  and  entering,  entering  without  break- 
ing, felonious  entry,  entering  freight  car,  forcible  entry,  larceny 
of  auto,  larceny  from  the  person,  malicious  mischief,  treason. 

Group  VIII. 

Conduct  property:  False  pretense,  fraud,  fraudulent  conversion, 
forgery,  larceny  by  bailee,  embezzlement,  conspiracy,  blackmail. 

Group  IX. 

Highway  offenses:  Auto  laws — -violation  of,  reckless  driving,  operat- 
ing auto  while  intoxicated,  operating  auto  without  permission  of 
owner,  failure  to  render  aid. 

Group  X. 

Liquor:  Possessing,  manufacturing,  selling,  transporting,  delivering. 

Narcotics:  Possessing,  furnishing,  selling. 

Morphine:  Possessing,  furnishing,  selling. 
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Group  XI. 

Offenses  against  Government  and  Government  regulations:  Bribery, 
extortion,  perjury,  trespassing,  counterfeiting,  official  misconduct, 
violation  of  laws  of  health,  food,  medicine,  dentistry,  election 
laws,  resisting  officer,  obstructing  process,  breaking  jail,  hinder- 
ing a witness. 

Group  XII. 

Homicide:  Murder,  manslaughter,  involuntary  manslaughter. 

Group  XIII. 

Miscellaneous : Tampering  with  auto,  mining  laws,  nuisances,  junk 
dealers,  selling  cigarettes  to  minors,  having  vicious  dog,  alien  pos- 
sessing dog,  alien  possessing  firearms,  accessory  to  or  after 
the  fact. 

Offenders  and  Charges 

In  the  Beaver  County  Quarter  Sessions  Court  there  were  5 78  offenses 
listed  in  the  year  1923,  involving  504  individuals.  Of  the  5041  individuals 
442  were  male  and  62  female.  Twenty-five  individuals  had  more  than  one 
charge  against  them,  ranging  from  two  to  five  charges. 

In  examining  the  offenses  for  the  year  it  is  apparent  that  liquor  viola- 
tions exceed  the  other  offenses.  The  165  liquor  offenders  represent  32.6 
per  cent  of  the  total. 


iSince  information  is  lacking  concerning  the  record  of  one  man  making  up 
the  total  504  individuals,  503  will  be  used  as  the  total  number  of  individuals. 


See  Chart  No.  2 opposite. 


Tb#  represents  other  groups  too  small  % be  shown  in  chart. 


Chart  No.  2.  Classification  of  Offenders  in  Sociv 

Groups,  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
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Group  XI.  Social  Grouping  of  Offenses 

Offense we  gr0Up  the  offenses  according  to  their  social  significance  we 
^ iollowing  groupings  of  offenders  : 

Offenders 


idquor  165 

Conduct  sex 76 

Gr0  Conduct  family  68 

Aggression  personal  62 

Highway  offenses  34 

Conduct  personal  31 

Aggression  property 21 

Conduct  property  15 

Aggression  sex  9 

Offenses  against  Government 7 

Aggression  family 5 

Miscellaneous 10 


The  sentiment  in  this  county  is  said  to  be  “dry.”  This  has  penal  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  violations  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  court  are  liquor  violations. 

/ rj  • * 

Dispositions 

The  routine  dispositions  for  the  offenders  are:  commitment  to  local 
county  jail,  Western  Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory 
at  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza,  Allegheny 
County  Workhouse,1  and  commitment  to  institutions  for  mental  defect  or 
disease ; probation  without  custodial  care ; commitment  with  later  parole 
from  jail  after  serving  partial  sentence,  or  commitment  with  later  discharge 
from  county  jail  as  insolvent.2  The  final  disposition  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study  is  the  last  disposition  entered  on  the  docket  at  the  time  the  study 
was  made,  whether  probation,  custodial  care,  parole,  discharged  as  insol- 
vent, etc.  The  dispositions  are  as  of  August  1,  1925. 

The  disposition  of  these  offenders  is  interesting.  Of  the  total  number 
503,  156  or  31  per  cent  received  no  sentence.  This  means  a not  guilty 
verdict  or  case  withdrawn,  continued,  discharged,  respited,  nol  possed 
at  the  request  of  the  district  attorney;  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
or  sentence  was  deferred  with  no  action.  Of  those  offenders  disposed  of 
by  the  court  through  sentence,  numbering  347,  the  largest  number  was  that 
placed  on  probation,  113;  the  next  in  order  were  those  fined,  69.  Those 
that  were  committed  either  to  State  Prison,  county  jail  or  some  other  in- 
stitution and  at  the  time  of  the  study  not  yet  paroled  or  discharged  in  ad- 
vance of  the  termination  of  sentence  numbered  60 ; those  committed  to  the 
county  jail  or  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  and  later  paroled  by  the 
judges  numbered  48;  and  14  were  discharged  from  the  county  jail  or 

1 Beaver  is  one  of  the  western  counties  that  uses  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse  under  the  Act  of  1871. 

1 Under  the  Insolvency  Act  of  1887,  P.  L.  86,  this  is  done  on  petition  of  the 
County  Commissioners  when  the  debtor  is  not  able  to  pay  the  fine  or  cost,  after 
having  served  the  jail  sentence  imposed. 
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workhouse  after  serving  a partial  or  full  custodial  commitment,  either  as 
insolvent  debtors,  under  the  Act  of  1887,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  insane 
prisoners  because  they  no  longer  needed  care  and  were  found  improved 
or  cured.  There  were  also  29  men  on  whom  orders  were  placed  in  24  non- 
support and  5 fornication  and  bastardy  cases  ;x  nine  other  individuals  who 
had  sentence  suspended ; four  were  held  in  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
one  was  ordered  to  leave  the  county. 

The  percentage  of  offenders  placed  on  probation  was  32.5  per  cent, 
and  released  on  parole  after  a term  of  imprisonment  13.7  per  cent.  The 
remaining  sentences  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Per  cent 


Fined  _ 20.0 

Committed,  prison,  jail,  etc 17.3 

Support  orders  9.0 

Discharged  4.0 

Sentence  suspended  2.0 

Miscellaneous  1.5 


Total  Convictions 

Thus  there  was  a total  of  347  individuals  who  were  convicted  by  trial 
or  plea  of  guilty;  225  who  were  convicted  but  received  no  custodial  sen- 
tence, and  122  who  were  convicted  and  served  either  a full  or  partial  term 
in  prison  or  in  jail.  This  gives  a true  index  of  the  method  of  penal  treat- 
ment for  the  year  1923  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court. 

Dispositions  Compared  with  Offenses 

The  foregoing  gives  a general  picture  of  offenses.  Turning,  however, 
to  special  groups  of  offenses  heard  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court — liquor  vio- 
lations, sex  offenses,  offenses  against  family,  property — the  picture  presents 
a different  ranking  of  dispositions. 

Liquor  Offenses 

Of  the  liquor  cases,  165  men  in  all  (see  Chart  No.  3),  only  36  re- 
ceived no  sentence.  Of  the  remaining  129,  76  were  placed  in  custodial 
care.  There  were  only  15  cases  of  fines  and  costs  without  probation 
or  any  other  sentence;  35  individuals  were  placed  on  probation;  2 received 
suspended  sentence;  and  one  was  ordered  to  leave  the  county.  Of  the 
76  sent  to  institutions  for  custodial  care,  10  were  discharged  either  as 
insolvent  debtors  or  as  cured  from  institutions  to  which  they  had  been 
committed  for  treatment,  and  32  others  were  paroled  before  their  terms 
had  expired. 


i-There  were  17  other  men  in  the  probation  group  who  had  support  orders. 


See  Chart  No.  3,  next  page . 
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Chart  No.  3.  Disposition  of  Offenders  in  Liquor  Cases 
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Sex  Offenses 

In  the  sex  offense  group  (see  Chart  No.  4)  we  find  that  fines  and  costs 
predominate.  Of  the  76  in  conduct  sex  cases,  which  include  the  cases  of 
adultery,  fornication  and  other  cases  not  necessarily  involving  aggression, 
there  were  25  receiving  no  sentence;  21  fined  and  17  placed  on  probation; 
3 paroled  after  serving  a partial  jail  sentence;  5 sent  to  jail  and  5 had 
support  orders.  The  five  support  orders  were  in  fornication  and  bastardy 
proceedings ; i.e.,  criminal  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing support  for  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  Of  the  remaining  8 cases  of 
fornication  and  bastardy,  1 was  placed  on  probation  to  pay,  2 fined,  2 
quashed,  1 withdrawn,  1 nol  prossed,  and  1 for  which  no  disposition  was 
made.  The  cases  of  aggressive  sex  conduct  are  too  few  to  make  an 
analysis  really  worth  while. 

Chart  No.  4.  Offenders  in  Sex  Cases 
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Domestic  Relations  Offenses  and  Non-Support 

In  Beaver  County  there  is  no  separate  domestic  relations  court.  The 
domestic  relations  difficulties  appear  both  as  support  and  desertion  cases 
and  in  the  guise  of  surety  of  the  peace,  assault  and  battery,  threats,  attempt 
to  kill,  etc.  Domestic  relations  cases  can  be  identified  as  such  whenever 
the  charges  are  brought  by  wives  against  the  husbands.  Since  there  is  no 
separate  machinery  for  handling  the  domestic  relations  difficulties  these 
cases  are  not  segregated  as  a group  of  family  cases.  During  the  year 
studied  there  were  68  cases  of  non-support,  66  cases  of  desertion  and  non- 
support of  wives,  1 case  of  non-support  of  aged  parents,  and  1 case  in- 
volving non-support  of  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  In  62  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  numbering  41,  the  court  made  orders  for  support.  There  were  17 
weekly  orders,  6 bi-weekly  orders,  14  monthly  orders.  There  was  one 
cash  settlement  to  be  paid  in  18  months.  There  were  3 orders  where  the 
number  of  children  was  not  specified  but  the  order  was  made  per  child. 

Eighteen  of  the  66  men  held  for  non-support  of  wives  received  no  sen- 
tence either  because  of  indefinite  continuances  of  cases,  nol  prosses,  dis- 
charges or  withdrawal  of  suit;  2 were  sent  to  the  workhouse  to  work  out 
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their  orders ; 1 was  paroled  from  the  workhouse.  Of  the  41  court  orders 
16  were  orders  with  probation.  In  3 cases  sentence  was  suspended. 

The  aggression  family  group  consisted  of  5 cases,  involving  specific 
charges  of  neglect  of  children. 


Aggression  Personal  and  Conduct  Personal 

In  the  aggression  personal  offense  group,  numbering  62,  we  find  that 
fines  and  costs  predominate.  This  group  includes  assault  and  battery, 
carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons,  firearms,  etc.  The  dispositions  were: 


Fines  and  costs  16  • 

Probation  9 

Custodial  care  5 

Parole  3 

No  sentence  29 


In  the  behavior  personal  offense  group,  which  includes  gambling, 
slander,  disorderly  conduct,  riot,  etc.,  numbering  31,  the  dispositions  were: 


Fines  and  costs  6 

Probation  1 

Parole  1 

No  sentence ' 19 


Bond  to  keep  the  peace 4 

Property  Offenses 

Of  the  property  crimes,  totaling  36  and  including  those  that  are  of  an 
aggressive  nature,  such  as  larcenies  and  those  which  may  be  considered  as 
cases  of  business  misconduct,  frauds,  larceny  by  bailee,  etc.,  13  were  placed 
on  probation,  6 were  committed  to  prison  or  jail,  2 were  paroled,  2 were 
fined  and  13  received  no  sentence. 


Crimes  Involving  Conduct 

The  crimes  involving  conduct,  other  than  those  against  property  and 
government,  are  represented  by  460  offenders,  or  91.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  offenders  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  and  appear  most  often 
on  the  dockets.  They  range  from  liquor  through  the  sex  offenses  and  the 
family  offenses  and  those  against  peace  and  order,  down  to  simple  assault 
and  battery. 

Sex  offenses  and  domestic  relations  cases  are  discussed  more  at  length 
under  probation  and  parole  since  the  women  probation  officers  bring  many 
of  the  charges.  There  is  also  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  liquor  cases 
under  probation  and  parole. 

B.  The  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court 

The  Graver  Crimes 

The  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court,  where  the  graver  crimes  are  tried, 
gives  an  altogether  different  picture  of  offenses  and  dispositions.  We  have 
here  a larger  number  of  people  who  were  given  custodial  care.  An  analysis 
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of  the  123  dispositions  shows  that  59  individuals,  all  but  one  of  whom  were 
men,  appeared  in  that  court  in  the  year  1923 ; that  the  aggression  property 
cases  were  19  in  number;  aggression  personal  cases,  14  in  number;  sex 
cases,  18,  including  rape,  sex  perversion,  adultery,  etc. ; and  homicide 
cases,  9.  The  dispositions  were  30  custodial  care,  9 placed  on  probation, 
5 fines  and  costs,  and  15  no  sentences.  Of  the  30  given  custodial  care,  27 
had  either  completed  their  sentence  or  had  not  yet  been  paroled  or  dis- 
charged at  the  time  of  the  study;  2 were  paroled  and  1 discharged  as  in- 
solvent. 

The  proportion  of  property  crimes  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court 
increases  over  those  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  Here  32.5  per  cent 
of  the  offenders  committed  property  crimes  involving  those  of  violence, 
highway  robbery,  robbery’with  arms,  etc.,  while  67.5  per  cent  of  the  of- 
fenders were  brought  to  court  charged  with  some  form  of  offense  against 
the  person,  including  murder. 

C.  The  Offenders  and  Their  Racial  Origin 

Offenders  and  Race 

No  data  as  to  nationalities  are  kept  for  either  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Court  or  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  but  from  information  gleaned  from 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  from  the  dockets  it  appears  that  the  cases  are 
fairly  well  divided  between  the  foreign-born  or  those  of  mixed  and  foreign- 
born  parents  and  the  native  born.  The  Celtic  element  in  the  population 
and  the  new  foreign  group  seem  to  contribute  a majority  of  the  cases. 
Here  where  exact  information  would  have  been  invaluable,  the  social  rec- 
ords give  little  or  none. 

“Bootleggers” 

According  to  the  officials  most  of  the  cases  in  court  come  from  the 
industrial  towns  in  the  Beaver  and  Ohio  Valley  where  the  urban  popula- 
tion is  concentrated.  The  liquor  cases,  however,  come  from  all  over  the 
county.  Many  officials  seem  to  think  most  of  the  liquor  violators  are 
“foreigners,”  but  this  is  not  apparent  from  the  superficial  examination  of 
the  dockets.  The  proportion  seems  about  the  same  as  in  other  types  of 
offenses.  According  to  the  authorities  every  immigrant  who  farms  a small 
piece  of  land  in  the  urban  section  has  a still.  However,  this  can  only  be 
accepted  as  an  opinion,  since  there  are  no  facts  upon  which  to  base  a definite 
conclusion. 


II.  Treatment  of  Adult  Offenders 

A consideration  of  the  penal  treatment  given  adult  offenders  in  Beaver 
County  deals  with  two  principal  methods  employed : the  custodial  treatment 
given  in  the  local  jail  and  the  social  treatment  accorded  offenders  through 
the  probation  officers  in  their  administration  of  probation  and  of  parole. 
Since  the  probation  officers  also  function  in  the  collection  of  fines,  support 
orders,  restitution,  etc.,  this  work  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
their  probation  and  parole  work. 
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A.  Custodial  Care 

Institutions  Used 

In  addition  to  the  county  jail  the  court  also  uses  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  at  Blawnox,  Allegheny 
County,  etc.  The  institutions  used  are  noted  in  the  tables. 

Of  the  122  individuals  committed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
60  had  finished  their  sentences  or  were  still  serving  uncompleted  sentences 
at  the  time  of  the  study,  48  had  been  paroled,  13  had  been  discharged  as 
insolvent  from  jail,  and  one  had  been  discharged  from  a special  institution. 

There  were  30  individuals  committed  by  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Court.  Twenty-seven  had  completed  their  sentences  or  were  still  im- 
prisoned in  jail  at  the  time  of  the  study,  2 had  been  paroled,  and  1 had 
been  discharged  from  jail  as  insolvent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  152  individuals  originally  sentenced  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts  to  custodial  treatment 
73,  or  48  per  cent,  were  placed  in  the  Beaver  County  jail. 

The  custodial  care  of  the  adults  was  divided  among  different  institu- 
tions as  follows : 


Table 

No.  1 

Served 

Discharg- 

Committed  by 

Full1 

ed  Insol- 

Quarter  Sessions  Court  1923  Total 

Sentence 

Paroled 

vent,  etc. 

M W 

M 

W 

M W 

Total  custodial  care 122 

53  7 

41 

7 

13  1 

Allegheny  Workhouse  42 

24  5 

12  1 

Beaver  County  Jail 69 

22 

40 

7 

Huntingdon  Reformatory  ....  1 

1 

Morganza  1 

1 

House  of  Good  Shepherd 2 

2 

Warren  State  Hospital  3 

1 

1 

1 

Western  Penitentiary 4 

4 

1or  were  still  in  custody  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Table  No.  2 

Served 

Discharg- 

Committed  by 

Total 

Full1 

ed  In- 

Oyer  & Terminer  Court  1923 

Sentence 

Paroled  solvent 

Total  custodial  care  

302 

27 

2 

1 

Allegheny  Workhouse  

4 

3 

1 

Beaver  County  Jail 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Huntingdon  Reformatory  

13 

13 

Western  Penitentiary  

9 

9 

!or  were  still  in  custody  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

2A11  men. 
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The  County  Jail 

The  county  jail  is  used  for  the  detention  of  all  prisoners  who  are  held 
for  trial,  for  those  committed  on  summary  conviction  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  various  boroughs  and  townships,  and  for  those  committed  by 
the  courts.  The  warden  of  the  jail  receives  a salary  of  $2,000  per  year. 
His  wife  is  the  matron. 

Segregation  is  not  thoroughly  practised.  Although  there  is  some  at- 
tempt to  keep  those  that  need  special  watchfulness  apart  from  the  other 
prisoners,  the  tried  and  untried  are  not  separated.  Children  are  not 
detained  in  the  jail.  Overcrowding  does  not  seem  to  exist  since  the  judges 
keep  down  the  local  jail  population  by  commitment  to  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse. 

Construction  and  Equipment.  The  jail  is  of  steel  construction  with 
tiers  back  to  back.  (See  Chart  No.  5.)  There  are  three  tiers  of  cells 
and  two  ranges,  a total  of  66  cells,  including  those  for  men  and  women. 

Chart  No.  5.  Plan  of  County  Jail 
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Corridors  surround  the  cell  block,  and  the  windows  are  in  the  outer 
walls  of  these  corridors.  The  cells  are  small  but  comfortable,  with  run- 
ning water  and  a toilet  in  each.  There  is  one  cell  for  each  man — the  men 
are  not  doubled  up. 

In  the  hospital  ward  there  were  six  cells.  This  ward,  however,  is 
not  needed  at  present  as  a hospital,  and  is  used  for  the  “trusties.” 

There  are  four  observation  cells  not  used  for  prisoners,  but  used  in 
various  ways  for  medical  examinations,  etc. — the  cook  was  using  one  of 
them. 

The  jail  is  equipped  with  shower  baths,  one  in  each  tier  and  four  extra 
ones,  making  a total  of  ten.  The  men  were  required  to  bathe  twice  a week. 
If  they  did  not  do  so,  they  were  bathed  by  the  “trusties.” 

The  jail  has  a “solitary  cell”  for  punishment.  It  has  no  light  whatso- 
ever and,  in  addition,  is  painted  black.  Here  the  prisoner  remains  until  he 
begs  the  warden’s  pardon,  according  to  the  warden  one  hour  is  usually 
enough. 

There  is  one  padded  cell  for  insane  prisoners  who  have  to  be  kept 
until  other  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  care. 

Recreation,  Work,  Etc.  The  jail  has  a radio  and  church  services  are 
held.  There  was  some  employment  for  the  prisoners — work  on  the  roads 
— but  no  indoor  prison  labor  at  all.  The  road  work  was  for  the  sentenced 
men  only.  The  warden  maintained  that  he  had  no  right  to  put  to  work 
men  who  have  not  been  sentenced;  that  it  would  be  a violation  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  However,  the  untried  prisoners  who  wished  to  work 
voluntarily  were  not  offered  work.  Work  is  considered  a hardship.  There 
was  contention  with  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  concerning  the 
working  of  prisoners  and  their  entertainment. 

Population.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  the  jail, 
August,  1925,  was  62;  5 7 men  and  5 women.  Forty  per  cent  were  liquor 
cases.  In  the  main  the  other  inmates  were  men  accused  of  assault  and 
battery,  larceny,  non-support  and  desertion. 

Corrections  Needed  in  Jail.  The  State  Department  of  Welfare  makes 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  recommendations  for  improvements 
made  to  the  prison  authorities  in  the  years  1925-1928  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  recommendations  were  carried  out. 

1.  Make  a decided  improvement  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  food 
served.  (Great  improvement  has  been  made.) 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  a more  adequate  supply  of  heat  for  the 
third  floor.  (This  has  been  done.) 

3.  Provide  means  of  employment  for  the  prisoners.  (No  regular 
system  has  been  provided,  but  the  warden  utilizes  for  garden  work  and 
courthouse  janitor  service  as  many  prisoners  as  can  qualify  as  “trusties.” 
Convicts  are  also  employed  on  the  roads  and  bridge  work.) 

4.  Provide  a supply  of  new  mattresses.  (This  has  been  done.) 

5.  Make  arrangements  for  giving  prisoners  daily  outdoor  exercise  in 
suitable  weather.  (This  has  been  done.) 
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6.  Install  an  electric  call  bell  by  means  of  which  the  matron  can  be 
summoned  for  night  attendance  in  the  women’s  quarters.  (This  has  been 
done.) 

7.  Pay  the  matron  a salary  and  discontinue  the  present  illegal  method 
of  purchasing  the  prisoners’  food  on  a per  capita  allowance.  (This  has  been 
done.) 

The  entire  interior  of  the  prison  was  repainted  by  prison  labor  in  1925. 

At  a conference  with  Judge  Reader,  President  Judge  of  Beaver  County, 
and  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley,  Secretary,  State  Department  of  Welfare,  in  July, 
1928,  it  was  stated  that  additional  improvements  have  been  made,  namely: 

a.  The  matron  carries  the  keys  for  the  women’s  cells  and  men  have  no  ac- 
cess to  them. 

b.  There  is  now  a resident  physician  on  call. 

County  Jail  Versus  Workhouse.  Beaver  County,  as  do  other  western 
Pennsylvania  counties,  sends  prisoners  to  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house,  having  in  mind  that  work  and  separation  from  friends  and  family, 
at  a greater  distance  than  is  the  case  where  the  commitment  is  to  the 
county  jail,  is  a severer  form  of  punishment.  The  serious  liquor  offenders, 
the  husbands  who  are  particularly  recalcitrant  in  the  support  of  wives  and 
children,  and  all  others  who  need  to  be  more  rigidly  dealt  with  are  sent  to 
the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  Perhaps  the  cost  of  maintenance  at 
the  Workhouse  at  Blawnox,  making  the  expense  low  to  the  county  send- 
ing the  prisoners,  is  also  a factor.  Since  this  institution  is  outside  the 
county  limits  its  method  of  treatment  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.1 

The  Beaver  County  authorities  state  that  the  sixty-five  cents  a day 
given  a prisoner  for  the  work  he  may  do  at  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house  is  not  given  him  in  payment  for  the  productive  work  done,  but  is 
made  a charge  on  Beaver  County.  The  money  is  sent  to  the  county  at  the 
end  of  the  month  for  payment  to  the  man’s  dependents.  Beaver  County, 
however,  is  expected  to  reimburse  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  next  month’s  earnings  are  held  up  until  Beaver  County 
makes  reimbursement  to  the  Workhouse  for  the  sum  sent  the  previous 
month. 

In  neither  of  the  two  institutions  most  frequently  used  by  the  Beaver 
County  authorities,  namely,  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  and  the 
Beaver  County  Jail,  does  the  custodial  treatment  adequately  prepare  the 
individual  for  return  to  society.  There  is  no  social  or  educational  prepara- 
tion for  release.  The  work  which  the  inmates  do  gives  them  occupation, 
but  does  not  give  them  any  training  to  fit  them  for  return  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  community. 

B.  Aim  and  Methods  of  the  Probation  and  Parole  System 

Before  analyzing  the  adult  probation  and  parole  work  of  the  county 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  object  of  probation  and  of  parole. 

(1)  Probation  is  based  on  the  right  of  the  judge  to  order  suspended 
sentence  as  a substitute  for  commitment  to  a custodial  institution  or  in 
place  of  a fine. 


1lts  inmates  are  both  men  and  women  who  work  during  their  stay  there. 
Beaver  County  judges  may  parole  from  this  workhouse  just  as  they  do  from 

the  county  jail. 
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Suspended  sentence.  Suspended  sentence  is  the  suspension  of  the 
execution  of  a sentence  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  pending  good  behavior. 
An  individual  under  suspended  sentence  may  be  sentenced  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  what  might  have  been  his  term  of  imprisonment 
had  he  been  sentenced  at  the  time  of  conviction.  Violation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  suspended  sentence  was  imposed,  or  the  com- 
mission of  a new  offense,  makes  the  individual  liable  to  be  called  up  for 
sentence.  Its  use  is  seldom  of  value  without  probationary  supervision. 

Probationary  supervision  is  the  supervised  care  given  an  individual  in 
his  own  home  by  a probation  officer  who  is  either  paid  for  the  service  by  the 
county  or  by  a private  association  or  who  serves  as  a volunteer.  This  gives 
young  or  reformable  offenders  a chance  to  make  good  and  is  a substitute 
for  prison.  To  serve  this  aim  best  it  should  carry  with  it  supervision  of 
the  offender  by  a trained  probation  officer.  It  is  much  more  effective  when 
it  is  preceded  by  a study  of  the  offender  made  before  probation  is  imposed, 
together  with  an  investigation  of  the  environmental  factors  in  the  case. 

Probation  in  non-support  cases.  Probation  in  non-support  cases  is 
used  for  the  collection  of  support  orders  made  by  the  court  against  hus- 
bands, fathers,  or  children  able  to  support  aged  or  incapacitated  parents. 
Such  probation  should  involve  supervision  and  adjustment  of  the  family 
problem,  but  may  go  no  further  than  seeing  that  the  court’s  order  of 
support  is  carried  out  and  that  moneys  paid  to  the  court  in  support  orders 
are  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries  designated  by  the  court.  This  in  itself 
involves  a degree  of  supervision  as  to  regularity  of  payment. 

(2)  Parole.  Parole  is  the  conditional  liberation  of  an  individual 
under  supervision,  after  a period  of  incarceration.  If,  however,  the  cus- 
todial institution  in  which  the  time  of  imprisonment  was  spent  has  not 
helped  to  train  the  prisoner  in  work-habits  and  in  right  social  living,  parole 
is  not  likely  to  have  satisfactory  results.  It  should  carry  with  it  super- 
vision by  a trained  probation  officer. 

Probation  and  parole  to  pay  fines.  Probation  officers,  when  the  court 
directs,  collect  fines  in  installments  from  probationers  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  serve  a jail  sentence  in  lieu  of  fine  or  from  parolees  released  with 
the  proviso  that  they  pay  their  fines  in  installments. 

The  entire  aim  of  probation  and  parole  is  to  help  the  convicted  man 
to  make  good  in  society,  or  to  place  him  in  custodial  care  if  he  cannot  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  a paroled  man  or  woman,  the  officer  deals  with  an 
individual  who  has  had  a prison  experience.  In  the  case  of  a probationer 
the  officer  has  in  his  charge  an  individual  who  must  be,  under  our  Pennsyl- 
vania probation  law,  a first  offender  who  has  not  committed  one  of  the 
serious  crimes.1 

To  accomplish  the  aim  of  probation  and  parole  the  officer  establishes 
personal  contacts  with  his  charge  and  renders  him  service  that  will  help 
him  make  good.  He  does  this  through  preliminary  social  investigation  and 
study  before  probation  or  parole  is  granted  in  order  to  make  a suitable 

1Those  guilty  of  murder,  administering  poison,  kidnapping,  incest,  sodomy, 

buggery,  rape,  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  ravish,  arson,  robbery,  or 
burglary  may  not  be  placed  on  probation. 
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plan;  by  supervisory  home  visits  after  probation  or  parole  is  granted;  by 
helping  his  charge  to  obtain  employment,  make  social,  educational  and 
recreational  contacts,  get  necessary  medical  or  social  advice,  etc.  He  also 
supervises  money  payments  that  the  court  may  have  ordered  made. 

The  services  that  the  probation  officers  render  to  the  different  indi- 
viduals in  their  care,  as  well  as  the  contacts  he  makes  with  them  through 
collection  of  money,  fines  and  orders  from  them,  all  should  have  the  same 
object  in  view:  the  adjustment  of  the  probationer  or  parolee  to  useful 
social  life. 

C.  General  Practises  in  Beaver  County  in  the  Use  of 

Probation  and  Parole 

When  a man  is  placed  on  probation  or  parole  Mr.  Moore  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  until  the  man  reports  to  him  as  a parolee  or  probationer. 
In  other  cases  where  the  sole  condition  of  probation  or  parole  is  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  or  costs  in  instalments  to  the  probation  officer,  the  first 
knowledge  that  he  has  is  the  fact  that  he  receives  a payment  of  money 
either  in  person  or  by  mail  from  the  probationer  or  parolee.  Mr. 
Moore  does  not  make  investigations  or  give  reports  that  would  give 
the  judge  social  aid  in  imposition  of  sentence  nor  does  he  make  home  visits. 
The  women  officers  make  some  social  investigations  and  supervise  women 
offenders  at  home.  However,  the  cases  of  preliminary  investigation  and 
home  supervision  after  release  are  not  many.  Rules  and  observances  are 
not  often  stipulated  except  for  those  who  pay  fines.  The  probation  officer 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  payments  are  to  be  made. 

Because  of  the  scanty  record-keeping,  data  as  to  supervision,  report- 
ing and  home  visiting,  etc.,  of  adult  probationers  and  parolees  are  only 
obtainable  from  conversations  with  probation  officers.  According  to  in- 
formation received  from  them,  good  contacts  are  established  with  many 
young  girls  and  young  women  in  sex  cases ; many  of  these  have  been  girls 
previously  known  to  the  juvenile  court  during  childhood. 

D.  Probation  in  Adult  Criminal  Cases 

In  1923  of  the  113  adults  placed  on  probation  by  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  for  criminal  offenses  excluding  domestic  difficulties  (family  conduct 
cases)  92  were  men  and  21  women.  Thirty-five  were  placed  on  probation, 
24  men  and  11  women,  in  the  liquor  cases.  The  only  consideration  here 
was  the  payment  of  fines.  There  was  no  supervision.  The  next  largest 
number  placed  on  probation  was  the  group  involved  in  sex  offenses.  Of 
the  17  in  this  group  5 were  women  whose  supervision  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  women  probation  officers.  The  aggression  property  cases,  13  in  num- 
ber, were  larcenies,  breaking  and  entering,  etc.  Here  there  was  some 
supervision.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  social  investigation  before  dis- 
position. The  cases  were  turned  over  to  the  probation  officer  after  trial 
and  conviction  for  supervision.  If  probation  was  made  to  the  man 
probation  officer,  his  supervision  consisted  of  receiving  written  reports 
or  personal  visits  of  the  probationers  to  the  office;  if  probation  was  to  a 
police  officer  or  to  a special  probation  officer  in  the  community  where  the 
individual  lived,  the  probationer  made  his  reports  in  the  same  way,  follow- 
ing the  instructions  of  the  special  probation  officer.  In  the  few  cases  of 
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personal  aggression,  assault  and  battery,  fighting,  etc.,  the  same  method  was 
used.  This  method  of  handling  probation  cases  is  still  followed  and  cannot 
be  changed  until  the  staff  is  increased. 

In  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court  only  9 individuals  were  placed  on 
probation : two  on  straight  probation ; one  to  stay  out  of  the  county ; two 
probation  and  costs ; and  four  probation  and  restitution.  These  Oyer  and 
Terminer  probation  cases  are  handled  in  exactly  the  same  manner  by  the 
probation  officers  as  are  other  probation  cases ; i.e.,  largely  through  office 
reporting. 

E.  Social  Treatment  in  Non-Support  and  Illegitimacy 

Cases 

Initiating  Proceedings 

No  probation  officer  is  especially  assigned  to  investigation  and  home 
supervision  in  non-support  and  desertion  cases.  Miss  Blackledge  and 
Miss  Holt  often  appear  as  prosecutors  to  institute  proceedings  in  aider- 
man  and  justice  of  the  peace  courts,  in  non-support  and  desertion,  neglect 
of  family  and  non-maintenance  of  family  cases,  and  also  in  fornication  and 
bastardy  cases  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  children.  This  has  meant  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  their  part.1  If  the  probation  officer  starts  the  pro- 
ceedings, she  is  likely  to  continue  supervision  after  court  disposition  has 
been  made.  For  that  reason  the  cases  in  which  the  probation  officers  are 
the  active  agents  in  bringing  suit  in  either  non-support  or  unmarried 
mothers’  proceedings  will  be  considered  as  supervision  cases  in  this  study. 

Either  Miss  Blackledge  or  Miss  Holt  appeared  as  prosecutors  in  22 
or  one-third  of  the  total  66  cases  of  non-supporting  husbands.  In  11  of 
the  cases  brought  by  the  probation  officers  orders  were  made.  Ten  of  the 
orders  were  made  payable  to  the  probation  officer,  4 of  these  were  previ- 
ously initiated  by  a probation  officer  and  6 were  handled  only  for  pay- 
ments. Twenty-eight  of  the  66  cases  had  contact  with  probation  officers; 
in  22  cases  because  the  probation  officer  began  the  suits  and  6 cases  because 
they  later  collected  payments  for  non-support.  Probation  officers  also 
had  contact  in  17  cases  out  of  a total  of  41  in  which  orders  were  made, 
either  by  instituting  suit  or  by  collecting  orders. 

Collection  of  Support  Orders 

In  addition  to  the  support  orders  made  directly  payable  to  wives 
there  were  some  that  were  collected  by  Mr.  Moore  and  paid  by  him  to 
the  wives.2 

When  an  order  is  made  through  the  probation  department  the  de- 
fendant is  given  a book  in  which  his  payments  are  entered.  Mr.  Moore 
follows  up  through  telephone  or  by  correspondence  those  probationers  who 
have  been  delinquent  in  their  payments.  The  minimum  weekly  order  for 
1923  was  three  dollars.  There  was  also  one  for  ten  dollars  a month,  or 
$2.22  a week.  The  maximum  was  $22.50  a week,  or  $100  a month.  There 
was  one  such  order. 


iThe  court  has  since  adopted  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  wife  or  family  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  prosecution  in  these  cases  whenever  possible. 

2 Judge  Reader  advises  that  since  the  study  has  been  made  he  has  instituted 
the  practise  of  ordering  all  payments  made  through  the  probation  department 
to  insure  greater  regularity  of  payments  and  more  effective  control  over  backsliders. 
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Follow-up  of  Support  Orders 

In  many  cases  the  woman  probation  officer  brought  the  suit  and  after 
court  adjudication  the  subsequent  contacts  of  the  wives  with  the  court 
would  be  through  Mr.  Moore  when  he  paid  the  remittances.  However,  if 
new  difficulties  arose,  it  was  not  to  Mr.  Moore  that  the  wives  turned,  but 
to  the  women  probation  officers  who  made  the  adjustment  or  hailed  the  man 
into  court  again  if  needful. 

A substitute  for  follow-up  of  payments  in  non-support  cases  takes 
the  form  of  requiring  the  man  to  give  bond  for  the  payment  of  his  court 

order. 

Continuances 

Where  no  orders  are  made  the  case  is  continued  indefinitely.  This  is 
either  on  the  usual  c.f.n.  (continued  further  notice)  directed  by  the  bench, 
or  the  case  is  continued  without  a new  date  being  set.  This  is  done  to  hold 
over  the  man’s  head  the  possible  reopening  of  the  matter. 

Social  Investigation  and  Case  Work 

Neither  the  records  nor  the  statements  of  the  probation  officers  show 
much  evidence  of  the  adjustment  of  family  difficulties  by  the  probation 
officers  in  order  to  keep  the  wife  and  family  together.  Financial  adjust- 
ments seem  to  be  the  principal  aim  in  the  probation  effort.  Nor  is  there 
any  information  which  demonstrates  that  the  probation  officers  are  suc- 
cessful in  this  aim.  According  to  the  probation  officers  and  others  the 
system  is  not  considered  as  good  as  the  court  would  wish  it  to  be.  The 
probation  officers  themselves  realize  how  little  case  work  they  do  with 
broken  families  and  unmarried  mothers’  cases. 

Judge  Reader  advises  that  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  home  fol- 
low-up there  are  attempts  at  office  adjustments  by  Mr.  Moore  as  well  as 
the  other  officers.  Judge  Reader’s  plan  is  to  develop  an  adequate  system 
of  handling  family  problems.  The  first  step  has  been  taken.  The  proba- 
tion officers  and  Mrs.  Sorg,  of  the  County  Welfare  Department,  now  make 
social  and  economic  investigations  when  the  court  requests.  It  is  planned 
to  give  more  thorough  supervision  and  to  establish  closer  co-operation  with 
the  County  Welfare  Department  for  the  supervision  of  families  known  to 
both  agencies : the  court  and  the  Welfare  Department. 

Illegitimacy  Cases 

After  a court  order  is  made,  illegitimacy  cases,  so  far  as  the  treat- 
ment goes,  become  non-support  cases.  The  usual  order  extends  for  seven 
years.  A bond  i§  required  and  the  convicted  defendant  pays  lying-in 
expenses.  Because  of  the  bond  few  offenders  are  required  to  pay  through 
the  probation  officer.  Many  settle  out  of  court.1 

Jail  Sentences 

Jail  sentences  in  domestic  relations  cases  do  not  seem  very  frequent. 
However,  the  holding  of  a man  in  jail  for  trial  is  a frequent  procedure. 

■'■Judge  Reader  advises  that  since  the  study  has  been  made  he  has  instituted 
the  practise  of  ordering  all  payments  made  through  the  probation  department 
to  insure  greater  regularity  of  payments  and  more  effective  control  over  backsliders. 
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There  were  two  commitments  to  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  for 
non-support.  One  man  was  paroled  in  a liquor  case  to  support  his  family 
without  an  order  being  made;  another  man  with  an  order  for  the  support 
of  an  illegitimate  child  was  paroled  from  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house  to  carry  out  his  obligation.  However,  neither  of  these  men  was 
placed  on  probation  to  do  so. 

F.  Collections  of  Fines,  Costs  and  Support  Orders 

Running  through  the  list  of  probationers  for  the  year  1923  for  the 
relative  use  of  probation  without  payment  of  fines  or  costs  and  the  use  of 
probation  to  assure  the  payment  of  support  orders,  fines  or  costs  in  instal- 
ments, we  obtain  the  following  data : 

Total  Men  Women 


For  supervision  of  conduct  only 

31 

20 

11 

For  payment  of  fines,  costs,  restitution 

40 

35 

5 

For  both  supervision  of  conduct  and  money  payment. 

23 

18 

5 

For  supervision  of  conduct  and  payment  of  non-sup- 

port  orders  

8 

8 

• 

For  payment  of  support  orders  only 

9 

9 

• 

Violation  of  parole  (no  disposition)  

2 

2 

• 

Totals  113  92  21 


The  probation  office  had  the  duty  of  financial  collection  and  super- 
vision of  money  payments  in  80  cases,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  adults  placed  on  probation.  Twelve  men  had  special  probation 
officers  to  supervise  their  conduct.  These  special  probation  officers  were 
interested  individuals,  such  as  employers,  ministers,  relatives  or  friends, 
justices  of  the  peace,  town  policemen,  etc.  When  support  orders,  fines  or 
costs  were  paid  in  these  cases  they  were  paid  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  special 
probation  officer  supervising  conduct  only. 

Mr.  Moore  estimates  that  his  collections  were  between  $60,000  and 
$70,000  in  1924.  No  totals  of  non-support  collections  and  collections  of 
fines,  costs,  restitution  money,  etc.,  are  kept.  The  totals  are  bulked. 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  the  business  of  collecting  fines  and  costs,  to- 
gether with  his  other  duties  as  law  librarian,  preclude  home  visits  either  to 
those  who  are  delinquent  in  payments  or  to  those  who  are  supervised  for 
conduct.  This  makes  the  adult  probation  work,  as  far  as  the  men  are 
concerned,  an  office  and  mail  reporting  system. 

The  women  probation  officers  make  home  visits  and  follow  up  for 
supervision  of  conduct  practically  all  the  women’s  cases  in  which  money 
collections  are  being  made. 

Judge  Reader  advises  that  he  is  making  plans  for  a collection  depart- 
ment. This  department  will  have  in  its  charge  collection  of  support  orders 
for  families  and  children,  orders  in  fornication  and  bastardy  cases,  and  the 
collection  of  fines,  costs,  restitution,  etc. 

/ 
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G.  Parole  and  Insolvency  Discharge 

Adult  Parole 

Adult  parole,  like  adult  probation,  is  largely  a task  of  collecting  fines 
and  costs.  Forty-eight  individuals  were  paroled  in  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court ; 32  of  these  had  been  imprisoned  for  liquor  violations  and  five 
for  driving  automobiles  while  intoxicated.  Other  offenses  are  varied  and 
few.  The  percentage  of  sentences  served,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
paroles  were  granted  and  the  institutions  from  which  the  paroles  were 
made  are  given  in  Tables  Nos.  3 and  4.  It  will  be  seen  that  paroling  is 
not  used  for  character  rehabilitation,  but  as  a means  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  costs,  chiefly  in  liquor  cases.  Of  the  48  paroled,  39 
were  paroled  to  pay  fines  or  money  due.  The  majority  of  the  prisoners 
served  one-half  or  more  of  their  sentences  before  parole.  Those  who 
have  served  more  than  the  full  sentence  served  extended  sentences  for 
failure  to  pay  fines  or  moneys  due  the  county.  Only  two  men  were 
paroled  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court. 


See  Tables  No.  3 and  4 following  on  pages  42-43. 
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Table  3.  Tabular  Study  of  Individuals  Committed  in  1923  and 
Paroled  Up  to  Time  of  Study,  August,  1925,  in 
Quarter  Sessions  Court 

Per  Cent 

Charge  Sentence  Where  Condition 

Served  Served  of  Parole 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated  3 Jail  Pay  fine 

Adultery,  taking  female  child 

under  16  6.6  Workhouse1  Paroled  to  father 

Liquor  8 2 Jail  Same  as  probation  condi- 

tion 

Liquor  26  Jail  Pay  fine  and  costs' 

Liquor  27  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  33.3  Jail  111  in  jail;  pay  fine  and  cost 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated  33.3  Jail  Pay  fine 

Liquor  33.3  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  36  Jail4  Pay  fine 

Carrying  concealed  deadly  weap- 
ons   40  Workhouse  Pay  fine 

Liquor  46  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  48  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  51  Jail  Fine  and  bond 

Liquor  54  3 Workhouse  Fine 

Liquor  54  Workhouse  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  -54  Workhouse  Pay  fine 

Assault  and  Battery 60  3 Workhouse  Pay  fine  and  costs 

Practicing  Medicine  without  li- 
cense   66.6  Jail  Not  to  practice 

Liquor  66.6  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  ...  66.6  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  66.6  Jail  Pay  costs 

Liquor  66.6  Jail  Part  of  fine  and  costs 

Liquor  66.6  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated  66.6  Jail  (Not  stated) 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated  66.6  Jail  (Not  stated) 

Liquor  66.6  Jail  Pay  fine  and  costs 

Liquor  70  Workhouse  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  74  Jail  Pay  fine  and  costs 

Liquor  75  Jail  Pay  fine  and  costs 

Liquor  80  Workhouse  To  pay  Fornification  and 

Bastardy  order 

Liquor  85  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Operating  auto  while  intoxicated  88  Jail  Pay  fine 

Liquor  ! 90  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Cruelty  to  child 97  Jail  Stop  drinking 

Liquor  100  Jail  Fine 

Liquor  100  Jail4  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Carrying  concealed  deadly  weap- 
ons   100  Jail  Pay  costs 

Prostitution  101  Workhouse  To  go  to  California 

Carrying  concealed  deadly  weap- 
ons   127  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Larceny  and  Receiving  stolen 

goods  133  Jail  Pay  fine 

Liquor  150  Jail  Pay  fine 

Liquor  180  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  193  Jail  Pay  fine  in  installments 

Liquor  150  Jail  Pay  fine 

Liquor Not  ascertained  Workhouse  No  condition 

Liquor Not  ascertained  Workhouse  No  condition 

Adultery,  non-support  Not  ascertained  Jail  Support  wife 

Fraud Warren  Pay  costs 

_ State  Hospital 

1Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  2Violation  of  probation.  3Violation  of  parole. 

transferred  from  Allegheny  County  Workhouse. 
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Table  No.  4.  Showing  Number  of  Individuals  Committed  in 
1923  and  Paroled  Up  to  Time  of  Study,  August,  1925, 

in  Quarter  Sessions  Court 

Number  Per  Cent 
Parolees  Distribution 


Total  paroled  481  100 

I.  Served  less  than  full  sentence  34  70 

1.  Served  from  3%  to  29%  of  sentence.  5 

2.  Served  from  30%  to  49%  of  sentence  7 

3.  Served  50%  to  65%  of  sentence  ....  5 

4.  Served  66%  to  75%  of  sentence  ....  12 

5.  Served  76%  to  97%  of  sentence  ....  5 

II.  Served  100%  of  sentence  3 6 

III.  Served  more  than  full  sentence2 7 14 

1.  Served  100%  to  150%  of  sentence  . . 4 

2.  Served  more  than  150%  of  sentence.  . 3 

IV.  Time  served  not  ascertained 3 6 

V.  Paroled  from  Warren  State  Hospital  ....  1 2 


1 Four  additional  individuals  who  were  paroled  are  not  classified  under 
parole.  One  man  and  one  woman  were  committed  for  non-payment  of  fines 
and  costs  in  fornication  cases,  and  were  later  paroled  after  arranging  to  make 
payment.  These  are  classified  under  fines.  One  man  was  paroled  from  county 
jail  and  one  from  the  workhouse  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for  non- 
support. These  are  classified  in  the  non-support  orders,  etc. 

aAt  time  of  expiration  of  sentence,  money  was  still  due  the  county  for  fines 
or  costs,  therefore  the  prisoners  were  not  discharged. 

Insolvency  Discharge 

Persons  unable  to  pay  fines  or  costs  after  serving  sentence  are  dis- 
charged as  insolvent  under  the  act  of  1887. 

The  discharge  of  men  as  insolvent  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
pay  the  fines  or  costs  to  the  probation  officer.  Only  one  man  of  the  twelve 
discharged  from  jail  as  insolvent  was  put  on  probation  to  pay  costs  after 
his  discharge.  The  insolvent  debtor  is  usually  absolved  of  his  obligation 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  served  a period  in  jail  in  lieu  of  fine  or  served 
a sentence  plus  an  extension  of  imprisonment  for  the  fines  which  he  did 
not  pay. 

H.  Use  of  Probation  and  Parole  Compared  with  Crimes 

Committed 

The  use  of  probation  and  parole  for  the  different  types  of  offenders 
in  Quarter  Sessions  Court  is  illustrated  by  Table  No.  5.  This  gives  an- 
other angle  of  interpretation.  It  shows  that  parole  is  used  chiefly  for 
liquor  offenders  and  that  probation  is  used  more  for  this  type  of  offender 
than  for  any  other.  Next  in  order  for  the  use  of  probation  are  offenses 
against  family  life,  property,  sex,  and  violation  of  highway  laws. 

The  probation  officers  who  also  do  the  parole  work  give  no  social 
treatment  to  the  paroled  man  differing  from  that  offered  to  the  man 
placed  on  probation,  nor  is  their  service  more  thorough  than  or  different  in 
character  from  that  given  the  man  who  is  fined. 
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Table  No.  5.  Showing  Total  Number  of  Offenders  in  Quarter 
Sessions  Court  and  the  Crimes  for  Which  Probation 
and  Parole  Were  Used  in  1923 

Probation  Parole  All 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Men  Women 

Other 

Total  individuals 

...  503 

92 

21 

42 

6 

342 

Aggression  personal  

...  62 

8 

1 

3 

50 

Conduct  personal  

. ..  31 

• • 

1 

1 

29 

Aggression  sex  

. . . 9 

• • 

• • 

1 

8 

Conduct  sex 

.. . 76 

12 

5 

• • 

2 

57 

Aggression  family  

. . . 5 

1 

3 

• • 

1 

Conduct  family 

. . . 68 

17 

• • 

1 

50 

Aggression  property  

...  21 

13 

• • 

1 

7 

Conduct  property  

...  15 

2 

• • 

1 

12 

Highway  offenses  

...  34 

11 

• • 

5 

18 

Liquor  offenses 

...  165 

24 

11/ 

28 

4 

98 

Offenses  against  government 

...  7 

• • 

• • 

1 

6 

Miscellaneous  

...  6 

2 

• • 

• • 

4 

All  other  \ . . . 

...  4 

2 

• • 

• • 

2 

I.  Custodial  Care  vs.  Non-Custodial  Care 

When  we  view  the  men  and  women  sentenced  by  the  court  in  the  light 
of  their  individual  experience  in  relation  to  prison  or  jail,  which  is  the 
essence  of  our  penal  system,  we  have  a grouping  that  classes  the  persons 
who  were  paroled  or  discharged  insolvent  as  post-custodial  cases,  while 
those  on  probation  who  were  not  given  a prison  experience  can  be  termed 
non-custodial  cases. 

Combining  the  number  who  served  jail  sentences  and  those  who  were 
released  from  jail  through  parole  and  discharge  as  insolvent  we  have  122 
men  and  women  who  had  prison  experience.  This  number  compares  with 
the  113  who  were  placed  on  probation  and  therefore  did  not  have  a prison 
sentence.  The  men  who  were  fined  or  had  court  order  assessed  can  be 
added  to  this  113,  making  a total  of  225  out  of  347  sentenced  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court,  or  65  per  cent  who  had  no  prison  experience  as 
a result  of  conviction. 

Of  the  35  per  cent  who  had  custodial  experience,  13.7  per  cent  repre- 
sent parolees,  and  four  per  cent  insolvent  discharges.  Of  the  65  per  cent 
who  had  no  custodial  experience,  32.5  per  cent  were  placed  on  probation, 
20  per  cent  sentenced  to  fines  and  costs,  9 per  cent  received  court  orders, 
2 per  cent  received  suspended  sentence,  and  1.5  per  cent  gave  bond  to 
keep  the  peace,  etc. 

J.  Medical  and  Mental  Diagnosis 

Examining  the  adult  probation  and  parole  work  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  and  mental  diagnosis  we  find  that  the  court  never  asks  the  proba- 
tion department  for  a medical  or  mental  examination.  Mental  examina- 
tions of  adults  are  made  when  the  court  appoints  a committee  in  lunacy 
for  individuals  who  have  shown  well-defined  mental  aberration.  Other- 
wise medical  or  mental  diagnosis  is  not  used  for  determining  fitness  for 
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probation  or  parole.  Judge  Reader  advises  that  since  this  study  has  been 
made  it  is  becoming  the  practice  of  the  jail  physician  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  court  in  cases  where  the  prisoner  has  developed  a physical  or  mental 
condition  during  his  stay  in  jail. 

In  the  cases  involving  adolescent  girls  and  young  women  who  have  had 
sex  experience,  medical  clinics  are  used  by  the  probation  officers  to  obtain 
examinations  for  venereal  disease.  Such  cases  are  taken  to  the  genito- 
urinary clinics  by  the  women  probation  officers;  similarly  clinics  are  used 
by  the  women  probation  officers  in  fornication  and  bastardy  proceedings 
when  the  girl  or  woman  in  the  case  is  sent  for  examination  to  determine 
pregnancy  in  order  to  build  up  evidence  for  court.  Hospital  arrangements 
for  maternity  care  are  also  made  at  times.  In  rape  cases  medical  diagnosis 
is  used.  However,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  extent  of  the  use 
of  medical  agencies  by  the  probation  officers  to  aid  in  social  diagnosis  since 
there  are  no  records  kept  of  their  use. 

K.  Co-operation  with  Social  Agencies 

Co-operation  with  other  social  agencies  under  such  a system  plays  little 
part  in  the  adult  probation  or  parole  work.  This  is  true  for  all  types 
of  cases  except  for  those  referred  by  the  other  social  agencies  to  the 
court  or  those  referred  by  the  probation  officers  to  other  agencies  for  medi- 
cal diagnosis  or  relief.  The  wives  of  non-supporting  husbands  who  apply 
to  the  County  Commissioners  for  relief  are  referred  by  the  social  worker 
of  the  Welfare  Department  to  the  women  probation  officers.  The  Welfare 
Department  attempts  the  family  case  work  that  would  be  done  by  a good 
family  case  work  society.  However,  such  a case  work  agency  usually  gets 
its  maximum  efficiency  with  the  aid  of  a social  service  exchange,  which  is 
lacking  in  Beaver  County.  If  facilities  existed  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, the  work  of  the  officers  with  non-support  cases  and  adult  pro- 
bationers and  parolees  would  be  materially  benefited. 

III.  Treatment  of  Children:  Juvenile  Court 

The  juvenile  probation  work  in  Beaver  County  is  of  long  standing 
and  was  established  soon  after  the  act  of  1903  went  into  effect. 

A.  Methods  of  Initiating  Cases 

The  entire  proceeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the  probation  officers.  Al- 
though the  cases  may  be  brought  in  on  petition  or  on  warrant,  the  majority 
are  brought  in  on  petition  or  referred  directly  to  the  probation  officers  by 
the  police  and  minor  courts,  school  authorities,  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. The  probation  officers  are  very  well  known  in  the  county  and 
very  few  cases  come  to  court  through  any  other  avenue.  The  justices  of 
the  peace  co-operate  closely  with  them. 

Children  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  division  are  not 
charged  with  specific  offenses  as  are  adults,  but  are  dealt  with  according 
to  the  general  reasons  for  which  they  are  brought  before  the  judge:  de- 
linquency, incorrigibility,  delinquency  and  incorrigibility,  etc.  Children 
brought  to  court  for  protection  are  also  dealt  with  according  to  the  broad 
categories  established  by  the  juvenile  court  law:  dependency,  neglect, 
dependency  and  neglect,  etc. 
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B.  Stream  of  Cases  Studied 

There  were  300  cases,  involving  202  boys  and  98  girls,  studied  in  the 
Juvenile  Division  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  These  extended  beyond 
the  year  1923.  In  order  to  get  a sufficiently  large  number  for  careful 
analysis  the  cases  were  taken  up  to  August  1,  1925.  For  1923  alone  there 
were  162  cases,  of  which  119  were  boys’  and  43  girls’  cases.  There  were 
95  in  1924  and  43  in  1925. 

Of  the  total  number  36.3  per  cent  represent  delinquency  proceedings, 
5.3  per  cent  incorrigibility  proceedings  and  2.6  per  cent  a combination  of 
the  two.  Therefore,  44.2  per  cent  represent  conduct  problems.  Of  the 
non-delinquency  group  26.3  per  cent  represent  dependency,  15.0  per  cent 
neglect  and  14.5  per  cent  a combination  of  dependency  and  neglect.  The 
number  of  non-conduct  problems,  as  far  as  the  superficial  facts  go,  total 
55.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  studied.  (See  Chart  No.  6.) 

Chart  No.  6.  Beaver  County  Juvenile  Cases — 1923,  1924,  1925 


DELINQUENCY 

NEGLECT 

EE  PENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT 
INCORRIGIBILITY 

INCORRIGIBILITY  AND  DELINQUENCY 
EE  PENDENCY 
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C.  Children  Awaiting  Hearing 

Detention  Facilities.  Tied  up  with  the  hearings  is  the  problem  of 
detention  of  children  awaiting  court  action.  This  has  been  worked  out  in 
a seemingly  efficient  manner  despite  the  very  incomplete,  almost  crude 
facilities  for  detention. 

The  detention  rooms  where  juveniles  are  detained  pending  trial  are 
in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse.  As  alreadv  noted,  the  detention 
rooms  are  really  the  offices  of  the  juvenile  probation  officers.  The  two 
end  rooms  are  used  for  detention — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
The  rooms  though  bare  are  bright ; the  windows  are  barred.  There 
are  no  furnishings  except  beds  and  lavatory  facilities.  As  there  is  no 
matron  the  probation  officer  obtains  the  meals  for  the  children  detained 
here.  On  occasions  when  children  are  detained  overnight  a probation 
officer  remains  to  oversee  them  and  care  for  their  needs.  Detention, 
however,  in  these  offices  is  rare,  according  to  the  probation  officers.  Chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  remain  at  home  if  the  probation  officers  in  their 
judgment  think  it  advisable. 

Physical  and  Mental  Examination.  No  routine  physical  or  mental 
examination  of  children  is  made  before  hearing.  Cases  are  not  referred 
for  medical  or  mental  examination  until  after  consultation  with  the  court. 

Medical  and  social  agencies  refer  cases  to  the  court,  but  since  all  cases 
coming  in  on  petition  are  listed  as  initiated  by  the  probation  officers,  the 
members  of  such  cases  are  not  ascertainable  from  the  records. 


See  Chart  No.  7,  next  page. 
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Chart  No.  7.  Plan  of  Juvenile  Detention  Rooms 
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Windows  barred 
from  outside 


D.  Social  Investigation  and  Study 

The  determination  of  the  child’s  classification  as  delinquent,  incor- 
rigible, neglected,  dependent,  etc.,  appears  to  be  the  principal  objective  of 
pre-court  work  by  the  probation  officers.  This  pigeon-holing  method  leads 
away  from  a close  analysis  or  individualized  treatment  of  the  delinquent. 

One  boy,  evidently  a neglected  child  according  to  the  scanty  social  in- 
formation on  the  record,  was  brought  by  the  probation  officer  to  court  as 
an  incorrigible  because  he  played  truant.  His  difficulties  were  not  inter- 
preted as  those  of  an  individual  child,  but  as  a “case”  considered  altogether 
in  the  light  of  the  resources  of  the  county  for  treating  the  older  neglected 
child  on  the  verge  of  incorrigibility  because  the  parents  were  incapable  of 
correcting  their  child’s  conduct.  The  probation  officer  recommended  that 
the  boy  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  incorrigibles  to  provide  him  with  a 
better  home  than  his  own. 

Investigations  are  made  by  the  probation  officers  prior  to  hearing  to 
obtain  information  to  be  presented  in  court,  but  they  are  concerned  only 
with  facts  that  will  help  the  judge  make  disposition  and  not  with  data 
for  a case  plan  of  treatment. 

E.  Hearings 

Hearings  are  held  in  chambers  whenever  necessary.  The  probation 
officers  usually  make  a verbal  report  to  the  judge;  written  reports  are 
frequently  made.  The  experience  which  the  probation  officers  had  with 
children  previously  in  court  and  with  those  that  have  been  known  to  the 
office  “unofficially”  is  used  as  a basis  for  recommendation  of  action  to  the 
court. 


F.  Dispositions 

Delinquency  and  Incorrigibility  Cases.  Of  the  delinquency  and  in- 
corrigibility groups,  numbering  131,  16  received  no  action  and  57  were 
placed  away  from  home  (39  were  given  custodial  care  in  institutions,  17 
were  placed  with  relatives,  1 was  sent  to  Stewart  and  Blackledge  Home). 
Later  four  were  discharged  from  institutions  and  twelve  released  on 
parole.  The  57  who  were  placed  away  from  home  in  this  group  contrasts 
with  the  56  placed  on  probation  and  two  for  whom  disposition  was 
deferred.  (See  Table  6.) 
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Table  No.  6.  Showing  Dispositions  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Delinquency  and  Incorrigibility  Cases  1923,  1924  and  1925 


Per  Cent 

Total 

Distribution 

Delinquency  and  incorrigibility  cases 

...  131 

100.0 

Custodial  care  

...  391 

30.0 

Institutional  care  

l2 

.7 

Placed  with  relatives 

...  17 

13.0 

Probation  

. . . 56 

42.7 ; 

Disposition  deferred  

...  2 

1.5 

No  action  

...  16 

12.1 

1 Of  this  number  4 children  were  later  discharged  and  12  paroled. 

2One  incorrigible  child  was  sent  to  Stewart  and  Blackledge  Home. 


Dependency  and  Neglect  Cases.  The  dispositions  for  the  dependency 
and  neglect  group,  numbering  169,  were  as  follows : 24  for  whom  no 
disposition  was  made,  16  placed  away  from  home,  13  released  to  family, 
24  committed  to  probation  officer,  89  were  given  institutional  care*  in 
contrast  to  3 placed  on  probation.  Later  10  were  discharged  from  institu- 
tions and  one  paroled.  (See  Table  7.) 

Table  No.  7.  Showing  Dispositions  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Dependency  and  Neglect  Cases  1923,  1924  and  1925 

Per  Cent 

Total  Distribution 


Dependency  and  neglect  cases 1461  100.0 

Institutional  care 552  37.6 

Discharged  from  institutions  ....  10  7.0 

Paroled  1 .6 

Committed  to  probation  officer  ...  24  16.4 

Probation  3 2.0 

Placed  with  relatives 16  11.0 

Released  to  family 13  9.0 

No  action  24  16.4 


1 The  23  dependent  children  who  were  sent  to  the  Children’s  Home  at 
New  Brighton  prior  to  1923  are  not  included  in  the  total  of  146  cases. 

* One  dependent-neglected  child  was  sent  to  Morganza ; two  neglected  and  three 
dependent  children  were  sent  to  Oakdale;  eighteen  dependent-neglected  children 
were  sent  to  Stewart  and  Blackledge  Home. 


*There  are  23  children  who  are  listed  in  the  December,  1923,  dispositions  as 
sent  to  the  Children’s  Home  of  Beaver  County.  These  children  were  not  sent 
there  during  the  year  1923.  When  the  controller’s  office  was  established  the 
controller  refused  to  pay  board  bills  for  the  county  home  unless  he  was  authorized 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  an  order  was  made  placing  the  children  in  the  home,  al- 
though most  of  them  had  been  there  for  a number  of  years. 
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“Unofficial  Cases” 


There  is  much  unofficial  work  done  by  the  women  probation  officers 
in  the  effort  to  adjust  cases  without  bringing  them  to  court.  No  record  is 
kept  of  these  unofficial  adjustments  although  their  number  is  said  to  be 
fairly  large. 

Use  of  Probation  and  Placement  Away  from  Home 
(Summary  of  Dispositions) 

Summarizing  both  the  conduct  and  the  non-conduct  group  the  total 
dispositions  were:  162  placed  away  from  home  either  in  institutions  or  by 
private  placement  and  98  allowed  to  remain  at  home  either  with  or  without 
probationary  supervision.  Forty  cases  brought  to  court  had  either  no  court 
action  as  delinquent  or  incorrigible  or  no  dispositions  made  of  their  prob- 
lems as  dependent  or  neglected  children. 

G.  Probation  Oversight 

The  probation  cases  are  supervised  through  home  visits  or  by  contacts 
through  agencies  and  social  workers  who  brought  the  cases  into  court.  The 
social  workers  of  the  industrial  plants,  the  health  agencies  and  the  County 
Welfare  Department  assist  in  this  work.  Contact  is  also  maintained 
through  the  school  authorities.  As  far  as  the  probation  department  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  responsibility  for  planning  and  adjustment  made  in 
some  of  these  cases.  Because  there  is  no  record  kept  of  supervision  it  can- 
not be  analyzed  in  detail. 

H.  Broken  and  Immigrant  Homes 

Since  probation  usually  means  the  supervision  of  a child  in  an  immi- 
grant home  where  the  parents  cannot  help  the  probation  officer  a serious 
problem  faces  the  officers  of  the  court.  Many  of  the  children  in  these 
homes  have  step-parents ; the  homes  of  others  have  been  broken  up  by 
separation  or  disagreement  of  the  parents.  A reading  of  the  records 
indicates  that  possibly  as  many  as  one-third  of  these  children  came  from 
homes  where  step-parents  and  disagreeing  mothers  and  fathers  complicate 
the  problem  for  the  probation  officer.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  children,  at 
least,  come  from  foreign  homes  in  which  parents  do  not  use  English. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  children  for  the  year  1923  shows 
that  of  88  concerning  whom  data  were  given  in  the  records  regarding  resi- 
dence all  but  one  came  from  the  industrial  towns  which  have  large  foreign 
populations.  This  explains  why  60  per  cent  of  the  children  came  from 
“foreign  families.” 

I.  Placement  of  Children  Away  from  Home 

The  majority  of  children  placed  away  from  home  are  placed  in  insti- 
tutions outside  of  Beaver  County.  Miss  Blackledge  appears  to  stress  the 
development  of  resources  in  the  county  for  placing  neglected  and  problem 
children.  That  task  was  until  recently,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
County  Commissioners’  Welfare  Department,  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  probation  department. 

The  County  Welfare  Department  places  children  from  the  county 
home.  As  the  logical  agency  for  dealing  with  neglected  and  dependent 
children  and  for  developing  a placing-out  program  the  department  is 
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anxious  to  develop  this  work,  but  is  handicapped  for  lack  of  appropria- 
tions which  would  make  it  possible  to  employ  the  necessary  additional 
workers. 

Children  with  and  without  problems  are  taken  into  the  Stewart  and 
Blackledge  temporary  home.  When  the  children  were  at  the  summer  camp 
at  Industry,  Pa.,  there  were  a number  there  who  were  committed  because 
one  or  the  other  of  their  parents  were  in  prison  for  bootlegging. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  all  but  five  of  the  children  of  the  Stewart  and 
Blackledge  Home  were  at  camp.  There  were  28  in  all,  15  boys  and  13 
girls.  The  children  appeared  very  happy.  They  lived  in  shacks  put.  up  by 
three  trusties  from  the  jail  with  the  aid  of  the  older  boys.  An  older  boy 
was  in  charge  of  the  boys  and  Miss  Stewart  supervised  the  girls. 

Other  institutions  used  are  Morganza,  Toner  Institute  at  Pittsburgh 
for  Catholic  Children,  the  Emsworth  Orphanage  and  the  Lincoln  Avenue 
House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Pittsburgh,  for  Catholic  dependents ; Oakdale 
for  Protestant  conduct  and  non-conduct  children,  and  the  House  of  Good 
Shepherd  at  Troy  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  for  sex  cases  of  girls.  (See  Table 
No.  8.) 


Table  No.  8.  Showing  Custodial  and  Institutional  Commit- 
ments by  the  Juvenile  Court  1923,  1924  and  1925 


Non-conduct  problem 
children 

Total 

Neglected 

Neglected 

Dependent 

Dependent 

Name  of  institution 


T 

O 

T 

A 

L 


Conduct  problem 
children 


H 

o 

r—f- 


O 

<"D 
►— * • 

►Q 

3 

ra 

3 


a>  O 
3*.  O 
3 2 
32  2. 
3 CfQ 

CD  j-. 

3 £ 

r+  ft) 


3 

o 

O 

t— * • 

CS. 

a*’ 


Total  

1171 

77 

25 

16 

36 

40 

34 

4 

2 

Institutions  receiving  conduct  problem 
children  

9 

• • 

9 

6 

1 

2 

House  of  Good  Shepherd 

3 

# # 

• • 

# # 

3 

2 

1 

• • 

Rosalie’s  Foundling  Asylum  

1 

1 

1 

• • 

•>  • 

St.  Raphael’s  Home  

1 

• • 

• • 

. . 

1 

• . 

• . 

1 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  and  Ma- 
ternity Home  

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 

Toner  Institute  ‘ 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

2 

• • 

1 

Institutions  receiving  non-conduct 
problem  children  

53 

53 

18 

9 

26 

*9 

• • 

Children’s  Home  

322 

32 

4 

4 

24 

• • 

Holy  Family  Orphanage  

7 

7 

7 

Industrial  Home  Crippled  Ch’n 

2 

2 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 

St.  Paul’s  Orphanage  

8 

8 

3 

4 

1 

• • 

St.  Rita’s  Orphanage  

2 

2 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Polk  State  School  

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Western  State  School  for  Deaf 

1 

1 

Institutions  receiving  both  conduct 

and  non-conduct  children  . . . 

55 

24 

7 

7 

10 

31 

28 

1 

2 

Stewart  and  Blackledge  Home  . . 

19 

18 

5 

6 

7 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Morganza  Training  School  

25 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

24 

23 

1 

• • 

Oakdale 

11 

5 

2 

• • 

3 

6 

5 

• • 

1 

lln  addition,  12  were  paroled  from  institutions  to  which  they  had  been 
committed  during  the  period  studied,  1923  to  1925. 

includes  23  children  sent  to  Children’s  Home  prior  to  1923. 
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J.  Oversight  at  Home  Versus  Care  Away  from  Home 


Of  all  cases  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  numbering  300,  65 
may  be  eliminated;  no  action  was  taken  in  40  cases,  disposition  was 
deferred  in  2 cases,  and  23  had  been  placed  previous  to  1923  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Home  at  New  Brighton.1  The  remaining  235  were  disposed  of 
by  permitting  96  to  remain  at  home;  139  (58.3  per  cent)  were  placed 
away  from  home  in  institutions  or  sent  to  relatives;  41.7  per  cent  remained 
at  home,  some  on  probation,  some  on  supervision,  and  the  rest  in  the  care 
of  their  parents.  (See  Chart  No.  6 and  Tables  7 and  8.) 

Commitment  is  often  a necessary  disposition  for  a genuinely  homeless 
child  or  public  dependent.  But  for  children,  whether  delinquent,  incor- 
rigible, neglected  or  dependent,  commitment  or  probation  should  depend 
on  a thorough  study  of  the  child’s  problem  by  the  probation  officer  and 
judge  prior  to  the  court’s  decision.  Wherever  there  is  a probation  system 
having  the  personnel  to  undertake  a thorough  social  study  of  each  child’s 
problem,  with  scientific  aid  in  the  way  of  psychological  and  psychiatric 
diagnosis,  institutional  commitment  becomes  a less  frequent  resort. 

With  the  existing  machinery  in  Beaver  County  the  judges  cannot  know 
whether  the  given  ratio,  three  to  two  of  placements  of  children  away  from 
home  as  compared  with  those  placed  on  probation  as  delinquents,  or  super- 
vised in  their  homes  as  dependents,  could  be  lowered  or  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  county  of  a large  number  of  children  who  are  in  need  of  com- 
mitment as  public  dependents.  Adequate  study  of  individual  cases  might 
have  made  other  dispositions  possible.  Because  no  adequate  preliminary 
investigation  or  case  study  precedes  hearing  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  judges  have  no  measure  of  the  success  of  the  methods  used.  They 
need  a system  of  investigation,  case  study,  diagnosis  and  planning  in  con- 
junction with  treatment  to  enable  the  court  to  know  its  children  and  to 
gauge  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  its  officers.  Resources  for  case  study  of 
children  and  psychological  and  psychiatric  study  of  their  problems  also  need 
further  development.  The  county  also  needs  a child  welfare  agency  for 
the  study  and  investigation  of  the  placement  problems  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children. 

The  probation  officers  themselves  have  built  up  an  institutional  pro- 
gram to  fill  the  gap  rather  than  a case  work  program. 

tSee  Footnote  page  50. 


See  CJmrt  No.  8,  next  page. 
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Chart  No.  8.  Use  of  Probation  and  Home  Care  vs.  Institutional 

Care  and  Placing-Out 
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IV.  The  Probation  Department  and  the 

Community 

The  contacts  of  the  Beaver  County  Court  with  the  community  are 
through  the  judges  who  are  interested  in  the  organization  of  social 
forces  of  the  county  and  through  the  probation  officers.  The  probation 
department  of  a court  is  the  arm  of  the  court  reaching  out  into  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judges  have  shown  social  vision  in  giving  the  probation  depart- 
ment a free  hand. 

The  long  service  of  the  senior  probation  officer,  Miss  Blackledge,  and 
the  work  of  Miss  Holt  in  her  handling  of  women  and  older  and  younger 
girls  has  won  a place  for  probation  work  in  the  county. 

Their  standing  in  the  county  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  when 
parents  have  difficulty  in  their  homes  with  their  children  they  bring  them 
to  the  women  probation  officers  for  action.  Fathers  and  mothers  use  the 
office  as  a “big  stick.”  The  probation  officers  have  shown  their  ability  to 
co-operate  with  public  officials  because  the  law-enforcing  officials,  justices 
of  the  peace,  police  and  others  recognize  the  probation  department  as  the 
avenue  through  which  children’s  problems  may  be  adjusted  either  by 
unofficial  disposition  or  as  the  door  to  court  action. 

The  work  of  the  department  itself  is  not  well  organized  and  the  work 
of  the  officers,  judged  by  progressive  and  modern  standards,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  social  case  work ; yet  as  compared  with  probation  work  in  many 
other  Pennsylvania  counties  it  ranks  high.  In  the  work  with  adult  offen- 
ders community  contacts  are  few.  An  adequate  system  of  enforcing  court 
orders  and  collections  is  the  next  step  preparatory  to  the  development  of 
a community  program. 

Probation  work  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  the  other  social 
work  in  the  county.  For  an  adequate  community  program  all  the  resources 
of  the  county — public  and  private,  court  and  county  department,  as  well 
as  the  industrial  health,  family  and  children’s  social  agencies — need  pool- 
ing and  co-ordination  and  exchange  of  service  through  some  central  body. 

The  consummation  of  the  county  program  should  result  in  a thorough 
integration  of  the  probation  work  with  the  social  work  of  the  county  and 
will  make  possible  the  very  best  work  on  the  part  of  the  court  with  adult 
offenders  and  with  children. 


PART  THREE 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  study  of  the  cases,  on  an  analysis  of  the  methods  used 
and  on  an  examination  of  the  community  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
court,  the  following  recommendations  are  presented  to  the  judges  for 
their  consideration  and  also  for  joint  community  and  official  action: 

A.  Court 

1.  Organization  of  Probation  Work. 

The  probation  work  should  be  more  definitely  organized  so  that 
each  staff  member  has  separate  work  and  duties  as  to : 

(a)  types  of  cases  handled ; 

(b)  reception  of  cases  and  interviewing; 

(c)  home  visiting  on  own  cases  and  community  contacts. 

2.  Greater  Utilization  of  Community  Resources  for 

All  social  agencies  and  resources  of  the  community  should  be 
utilized  for: 

(a)  investigation  and  supervision  of  cases  both  children  and 

adults ; 

(b)  mental  and  medical  diagnosis  both  of  children  and  adults. 

3.  Co-operative  Plan  with  County  Welfare  Department. 

A co-operative  plan  should  be  worked  out  with  the  County 
Welfare  Department  on  family  cases  and  problems  of  dependent 
children  should  be  turned  over  to  this  department  whenever 
possible. 

4.  Better  Office  Facilities. 

Office  facilities  should  be  arranged  so  that  interviews  with 
children  and  clients  can  be  private.1 

5.  Man  Probation  Officer. 

There  should  be  a man  probation  officer  to  do  field  work  and 
to  supervise  men  on  probation  or  parole  and  older  boys  in  order 
to  readjust  them  to  normal  social  life. 

6.  Collection  Department. 

A system  should  be  organized  to  include  collection  of  support 
orders  made  in  behalf  of  families,  orders  for  the  support  of 
dependent  children,  orders  in  fornication  and  bastardy  proceed- 
ings and  the  collection  of  fines,  costs  and  restitution.  There 
should  be  a separate  account  for  each  individual  and  classification 
of  orders  according  to  type  of  proceeding. 

7.  Records. 

(a)  There  should  be  a system  of  social  records  for  all  cases. 
There  should  be  an  individual  social  record  for  each  case,  with  a 
face  sheet  and  running  history  giving  all  important  data.2 

tThis  can  be  accomplished  by  removing  detention  quarters  from  the  offices. 
Plans  for  the  future  should  include  new  detention  facilities  for  children. 

2Record  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Probation  Association  for 
both  juvenile  and  adult  cases. 
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These  records  should  be  numbered  and  filed  numerically. 

There  should  be  a system  of  index  cards  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally giving  name,  address,  type  of  proceeding  and  such  other 
information  as  is  necessary  for  immediate  identification,  (c)  Un- 
official cases  as  well  as  non-support  and  juvenile  cases  should  have 
some  sort  of  record.  The  unofficial  cases  need  not  be  so  com- 
pletely kept.  There  should  be  a docket  for  non-support  cases  kept 
by  the  probation  officers  as  well  as  the  juvenile  docket  which  is 
now  kept. 

8.  Reports  to  the  Judges. 

Judges  should  have  a monthly  written  report  on  all  cases  han- 
dled by  the  probation  department  during  the  month,  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  cases  received,  supervision  given  and 
the  number  discharged  from  supervision.  There  should  also  be 
a written  report  given  of  collections  made  by  the  probation  depart- 
ment, giving  the  number  of  cases  received,  amounts  of  orders, 
fines,  etc.,  imposed,  and  amounts  of  orders,  fines,  etc.,  collected. 

9.  Annual  Report. 

There  should  be  an  annual  report  by  the  probation  department 
so  that  the  people  of  the  county  may  know  of  the  work  done  by  the 
department  and  receive  an  accounting  of  its  stewardship. 

B.  Jail 

A prison  farm  would  solve  the  custodial  care  problem,  but  as  an 
immediate  program  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  A local  group  to  take  an  interest  in  the  jail,  and  the  prisoners. 

2.  (a)  A work  program  for  prisoners  in  the  jail  who  are  not  as- 
signed to  road  work,  including  the  offering  of  work  to  the  untried 
who  desire  to  work. 

(b)  As  great  a means  as  is  possible  of  social  and  educational 
preparation  in  jail  to  fit  men  and  women  for  release  and  return 
to  society. 

C.  Community  Needs 

1.  Medical  and  Mental  Clinics. 

There  should  be  further  development  of  resources  for  medical 
and  mental  diagnosis  with  an  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  child 
study  bureau  and  the  development  of  psychiatric  service  so  that 
children  may  be  examined  oftener  than  once  a month  and  that 
adults  may  receive  the  benefit  of  this  service. 

2.  Welfare  Federation. 

There  should  be  a welfare  federation  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  private  agencies  in  order  to  facilitate  co-operation  with  the  pub- 
lic agencies  including  the  court. 
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3.  Social  Service  Exchange. 

The  welfare  federation  when  established  should  conduct  a social 
service  exchange  to  record  all  cases  of  social  agencies ; all  juvenile 
cases  of  the  court  and  all  the  court’s  non-support  cases  and  cases 
of  adults  put  on  probation,  paroled  or  discharged  as  insolvents. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  program  of  co-ordination  suggested  is  already 
in  process  of  evolution:  the  president  judge  has  taken  a position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  federation  movement  in  the  county,  he  and  his  colleague,  both, 
have  taken  steps  to  develop  the  social  work  of  the  court,  and  the  county 
commissioners  are  active  in  welfare  work.  Finally  the  facilities  of  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  whose  executive  head  is  a resident  of  the 
county,  are  at  all  times  available  for  the  furtherance  of  county  welfare 
plans.  Beaver  County  can  be  expected,  therefore,  to  take  a leading  place 
in  developing  an  adequate  county  program  for  the  social  treatment  of 
delinquents  and  of  children. 

Leon  Stern 

Secretary  Research  and  Field  Studies 
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